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BYZANTIUM A special feature about 


e life and death of the exotic Eastern empire 
that was a bulwark of Christianity for 1100 years 








THE JUBILEE MAN on The Great Ideas of Western Society: No. 1 
“Man is the only animal with a toothbrush”—lIlan Fox-Balderdash 


The JUBILEE Man regards this as one of the key 
statements of recent years. (Actually, it was first 
uttered in 1479 and was repeated for the first time 
about three weeks ago in Dumfrywies, Lincs.) He feels 
that in this age of insidious speculation about man’s 
nearness to the beasts, such ideas as Fox- 
Balderdash’s are morale-builders. In this case we are 
reminded that animals don’t brush their teeth 
sideways, or up and down, or with the rotary motion 
prescribed in recent dental manuals—they don’t 
brush them at all! But though this should increase 
our self-respect, the JUBILEE Man warns that we must 
not become complacent. For one thing, there have 
been reports of beavers in Western Oregon putting 
small tufted sticks in their mouths. If these reports, 
which are probably of subversive origin, are even 
partly true, it could mean that the gap is narrowing. 


If you’ve been uneasy about your knowledge 

and awareness of the Church and her people, why 
not do as the beavers do and start narrowing the gap? 
A subscription to JUBILEE will fill you in twelve 
times a year on an exciting world of thought 
action, ceremony and prayer. 


To the JUBILEE Man 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 











Yes, I'd like a year subscription to JUBILEE 
(Rates: $4 per year for U.S. & Canada; add $1 extra for 
foreign subscriptions). $—______ enclosed. [] Please 
bill me. 
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@ The College of New Rochelle was the first Cath- 
olic college for women in New York State. 
Founded in 1904 by Mother Irene Gill, OSU, an 
intrepid and ingenious pioneer in the education 
of girls, the college consisted of-just one building 
called “The Castle,” which had once been the hunt- 
ing lodge of a wealthy industrialist. Now the 
student body is composed of 850 girls from all 
parts of the United States and several foreign 
countries; on the College faculty are 75 priests, 
nuns and lay teachers, and there are twenty build- 
ings, gathered in the center of a tree-lined resi- 
dential neighborhood in an older section of the 
city, and the college is still growing. Next Septem- 
ber a new residence hall, named St. Angela Merici 
after the founder of the Ursulines, will be com- 
pleted. During alumnae college week-end in June 
ground will be broken for a new Fine Arts building 
to house the school’s music, dramatic and art 
departments. The College’s academic rating has al- 
ways been high, ranking it with such secular girls’ 
colleges as Wellesley and Radcliffe. For a glimpse 
of some of the activities in the busy lives of students 
and faculty see page 6. 

@ One of the most disturbing phenomena of post- 
war American life has been the mushroom growth 
of teen-age gangs and the concomitant increase in 
juvenile crime. Some solid citizens who know noth- 
ing of the street gang problem except its violent 
and destructive results advocate equally violent 
police measures to curb the tense youths who 
prowl city streets in packs, wreck school buildings, 
molest the innocent and fight full-scale wars with 
rival gangs using the crude but effective weapons 
of zip guns, lead pipes and switch blades. One 
man who has had eight years experience with gangs 
and who disdains the jail-and-beating method of 
therapy is Vincent Riccio, a 38-year-old Brooklyn 
school teacher and former member of New York 
City’s Youth Board. Riccio, who is built like a bull 
and has a voice like crackling thunder, believes 
that juvenile delinquency is as much a reflection 
of our society as a menace to it. On page 28 he 
writes about some of the normal human impulses 
as well as the tensions and uncertainties that 
prompt young people to band together into gangs 


and he describes the subtle hypocrisies that they 
react against so viciously. 

e@ St. John the Evangelist stands apart in many 
ways from the writers of the Synoptic Gospels. He 
was younger than they during Christ’s life on earth 
but older when he wrote his Gospel; he was the 
only one of the twelve apostles who was not mar- 
tyred but was left by the Lord to advance into old 
age and to be detached and remote from the strug- 
gles of the day when he finally wrote down the 
eternal, timeless essence of the Christian message. 
Because he was the apostle beloved by Christ and 
it was into his care that Christ gave his mother, 
John has always had a strong fascination for those 
who love the Gospels. On page 18, in an excerpt 
from his recent, great work, The Christ of Faith, 
Karl Adam, one of the Church’s greatest living 
theologians, examines some of the distinctive aspects 
of John’s Gospel and his relations with Christ, 
pointing up the “original power” of John’s testi- 
mony, his concern with Christ’s humanity and 
triumphant victory over death. 

@ In the early part of the fourth century the Peace 
of Constantine called a halt to official persecution 
of Christians and gave them an opportunity to 
build up the organization of the infant Church, 
fructify their theology and philosophy and live the 
principles of their transforming and revolutionary 
new faith in a measure of tranquility. In Rome 
this peace was soon swallowed up in decadence and 
left the West an easy mark for the barbarian tribes 
that crashed into the empire. But while the old 
Rome was dying, Constantine the Great was build- 
ing a ‘New Rome in the East. Byzantium, later 
called Constantinople, became the seat of the 
Empire, a move that was to have both good and 
bad effects on the development of Christianity. 
Under Constantine and his successors, the Christian 
establishment began to flourish. New buildings 
were constructed, a contemplative life developed, 
magnificent art, music and architecture were cre- 
ated. What happened during the 1100 years of 
Byzantium’s rule is the subject of a special feature 
starting on page 34. The article is one of a series 
on the history of Christianity. 
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As our plane approached Bangkok the lush 
green jungle lay below us. High mountains 
broke the monotony of the teakwood forests. 
An occasional circular clearing of native 
huts dotted the rugged terrain. Canals, 
smaller, close together, criss-crossed 
each other amid farm enclosures, banana 
trees, palms—suddenly we sighted the city. 

As we walked down the ramp, waves of humid 
heat. engulfed us. The winter is hot here, 
and summer is hotter still. Fortunately, 
_ there is water everywhere in Bangkok. 

Canals, called klongs, thread the city 
and the lowlands. They follow along the 
sides of highways; run across fields; di- 
vide property; irrigate; form ponds and 
provide water holes for the buffalo. Long- 
legged houses like cranes are built over 
the klongs. Children play in them; people 
bathe and do the laundry in them; and boats 
of all shapes ply them. On these waters 
long-grained rice reaches the ships bound 
for Hong Kong, Singapore, Yokahama and 
Manila. Siam is the rice bowl of the Orient ; 
and rice is the life-blood of Thailand. 

An early morning trip takes us by motor 
launch up the Chao Phya River and the klongs, 
past the floating markets, the breakfast 
boats (they sell hot tea and coffee with 
fried cakes), fruit and vegetable boats, and 
the traveling general stores. Shipyards, 
rice -husking plants, raffia weavers, 
butcher shops, fruit stores, slaughter 
houses, and saw-mills line the shores. Some 
homes are fine, with private wharves}; some 
boast TV antennae ; others are huts sheltered 
froma broiling sun by palmfronds. Mangoes, 
papayas, lemons, oranges, pameloes (a giant 
pear-shaped sweet citrus fruit), water 
apples, coconuts, and bananas crowd the 
land plots back of the canals. 

Women are expert mariners here ; they pole 
or scull all types of craft along the 
klongs and on the broad waters of the har- 


bor. In the larger boats the sculling oar 
is long and heavy, maneuvered by a twisting 
motion of the wrist and a forward body lunge, 
the right foot planted well ahead of the 
left. Strain shows in the taut neck chords, 
Generally, the working and peasant women 
wear long black skirts with a camisole top, 
We saw many bolts of black cloth drying in 
the sun. Black is preferred for tro reasons; 
it does not show dirt and it is believed to 
ward off evil spirits. The boat women wear 
a special kind of hat: woven straw witha 
lattice-like crown and wide brim rising w 
and out to cool the head and shade the broy, 

The Siamese are a small, lithe people, 
gentle, gay and friendly. A smile brings: 
smile; little naked children look up hope- 
fully for gum or candy, but show no dis- 
pleasure if the traveler has none. Th 
people of Thailand love music, song, th 
dance, and drama. Their theatre has three 
distinct forms: Khon (masked pantomime), 
Rabam (character dance), Lakon (operatic 
ballet). 

Classical drama is elaborate. It is com 
posed of dialogue, choral singing, tradi- 
tional gestures, and symbolic gyrations, 
Costumes are dazzlingly beautiful—bro- 
cades, damask, tiered headdresses, breast- 
plates, chains, rings, bracelets. Dancers 
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are trained from youth, since suppleness 
of limbs and even of fingers is important. 
These performers are dancers and actors 
too. A hand on the heart means love; a stam 
of the foot with a finger pointing show 
anger. Since a heavy mask-like powder cov- 
ers the face, emotion must be expressed by 
gestures as it is in the Noh plays of Japan. 

As in most non-Christian countries Thai- 
land has a great many national and religious 
festivals. The love of pageantry and vivi 
color is intimately associated with Bud 
dhism, the official and strongly fostere 
state religion. 

In the middle of April the Songkran Fes- 
tival takes place. Images of Buddha ar 
sprinkled with water, as are parents, elé 
ers and monks. This aspersion is one of the 
oldest forms of propitiation, but today it 
has become an equinoctial war between tht 
village girls and boys. Also in April th 
Siamese observe the rites of Ko Pra Sai- 
the building of sand chedis inside thé 
temple enclosures. For each grain of sant 
carried to the temple, the devout af 
cleansed of one of their lesser sins. 

In May, Wisakha Buja commemorates tht 
birth, enlightment and passing into Nir 
vana of Buddha. For three days people flock 
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to the temples to listen to Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Paper lanterns illuminate the tem- 
ples at night. 

The admission to the priesthood gener- 
ally occurs in May, June, and July, before 
the beginning of Varsa, the Buddhist lent. 
Every young Thai man is expected to enter 
the priesthood, if only for a short time. 
Judging by the number of saffron robes, 
shaved pates, and young faces, I think the 
: majority adhere to this rule, begging for 

their breakfasts and reading the holy 
a v books. 
pil The porcelain-decorated temples of Bang- 
sal kok are open to the public and all may be 
ope visited at any time, except the Chapel of 

the Emerald Buddha, which is open only on 












“a Sunday. The faithful bow and prostrate 
+p, { themselves in front of the food-and-flow- 


er-laden altars—always shoeless, often 
chanting aloud. 

In Wat Po (temple of the reclining Bud- 
dha) the statue is covered with gold. 
The feet of the god are of teakwood inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. The god's feet are 
not like those of mortals: they have no big 
toe. All five toes are the same length and 
the same size. In the various temples the 
images of Buddha assume different expres- 
sions and positions—some stand, others 
sit; one reclines. The face sometimes has 
an enigmatic smile. 

Bangkok's love of color and pageantry is 
nowhere more resplendent than in the museum 
of the royal coronation barges. These gaily 
colored barges are long and canoe-like 
vith elaborately-carved allegorical bow- 
nell sprit figures. The wooden oars are painted 

gold or silver. The king's barge is a throne 
ious 

on water. Most of the ceremonial regalia is 
ivi , 
Bud: kept in an open boathouse. The throne and 
orl oars, however, are locked away. Exotic fowl 

strut and waddle about the premises. 

Bangkok has a very large Chinese popu- 
lation, mostly confined to a huge Chinatown 
whose streets teem with goldsmiths, money- 
changers, silver merchants, restaurants, 
groceries and curio shops where the smell 
of joss sticks mingles with that of Canto- 
nese fried rice. 
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_ The Siamese are darker than the Chinese, 
the Shorter, and have slightly broader faces. 


There are beautiful girls of both races in 
Bangkok. The Chinese girls with their fine 
transparent skin, slim and dignified in 
their slit skirts; their Siamese cousins 
sraceful and gliding in their movements. 
There is little intermarriage betwen the 
Chinese and Siamese. "Chinese man marry 
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our girls, but we no marry their girls," 
said one Siamese to me, "Thai man marry 
Thai woman." 

Explaining the origin of the Siamese race 
he said: "Chinese come to Burma. Mix up 
there. Make Siamese people. But please, our 
people no have Chinese eyes." 

Christianity has made little progress in 
Siam. Baptists, Anglicans, and Adventists 
have five churches inthe city with services 
in English, Siamese, and Chinese. There 
are about ten Catholic institutions in 
and around Bangkok: Carmelites, Salesians, 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages. The 
American Redemptorists have built a hand- 
some church in traditional Siamese style, 
as well as a new school which was blessed 
by Cardinal Spellman on one of his yearly 
global trips. 

Prices have risen in Bangkok as in Tokyo 
and elsewhere in Asia. Our same hotel suite 
of ten years ago—screened verandah facing 
the river, room and bath (cold water only) 
which had been $3 was now $12.50 a day. We 
noted with relief, however, the continued 
use of bottled water for drinking, even 
though the huge earthenware crocks for 
additional bath water are still in the 
bathrooms. The tourist business has also 
changed the once impeccable service. Cluck- 
ing lizards scurry about the walls, gulping 
air and frightening newcomers to Siam. 
Large horny-looking reptiles hide near 
water pipes and under window casements. 
Happily, they do not attack unless molest- 
ed; unhappily, their bite is serious. 

We were fortunate in the services of our 
guide-interpreter—a Buddhist of thirty. 
In the courtyard of the Marble Temple where 
we were enjoying a kumquat dinner I asked 
him what the young people of Siam thought 
of Communism. 

"A good Buddhist no can be Communist,” 
he replied. "Anyhow, give education, rice, 
and work to my country. Then everything 
0.K. We got good king, good schools. All 
children go to school." And that is true; 
illiteracy is almost nonexistent in Siam. 

"You like my country's fruit?" 

"Very much," we answered. Before us we 
had a baby coconut, banana, and pamelo. 
"Coconut milk best drink for stomach— 
natural. Pop not so good; too much sugar." 

I wanted to try a water=-apple, pink and 
crisp-looking. Knowing that foreigners 
are cautious about eating unpeeled fruit, 
our guide said: "Apple maybe fall in dirty 
canal water. For you dangerous. Please eat 
banana. "——Adelia Rosasco Soule 



























































L E ¥ T E R s T O T H E EDITO R: '% ing, medical attention. Nothing was lef 
: undone. Spiritually the place was heart} JUN! 
EDUCATION Isn’t the most important thing being a Chris- gs slr various explanations. Spit yoL. 
I turned eagerly to the education issue of tian? No British Christians shall enter the and coneubinage are A hand cotnhinanll 
JUBILEE (April 1958) but alas, most of the Kingdom of Heaven! to break. Personally I feel the oneal _ 
articles were so imposing I could hardly get Eamon O’CaRoLan ary en Mariceo ‘f to blame Th pee: 
through them. The authors used too many Ozone Park, N. Y. perms oxo Sn the bends cf:2 hie ‘Alaa 
big words, and sometimes when you fin- ; ee Fe every finca owner had a st he ert 
ished a sentence you almost forgot what I read with a great deal of satisfaction a if th eal . Was ran by him §Gilm 
the beginning was about. (The May issue is _letter in your April issue from J. Dillon of = Uk vk MMAJOFEDINO. ners would be Mi 
really divine, and the range of topics is won- Jersey City re the birthplace of St. Patrick. sheng He ee eee ae 4 
derful.) In my opinion people are getting their other. Wages were poor. The peon had} @ Al 
I am still not certain what the Montessori geography mixed up, and are confused with au: Senne, Sete evel Dnpeaae nell; 
method is, and I wonder if there is any book the words Brittany and Britain. St. Patrick, degrading. The majority of farm ownm 
I ssighh saad “on: She eedent to my knowledge, was born in Brittany in never gave an example of Christian living} @ P 
ANNE PERKINS Northern France and was brought to Ire- to the peons. Then, too, Maricao had a 
New York. N.Y. land by Nial of the Nine Hostages. shifting population. Anyone who did pull 
4 The English are past masters at lying himself up soon left, especially when the — ADVI! 
@ JUBILEE recommends MARIA MONTES- propaganda, and Ireland is sorry that the children reached high school age. They} V7. | 
sort: Her Life and Work, by E. M. __ only bit of ee — no peace - —— San Sebastian or tf (By 
° ae from her, when Ireland was in her en e€ g . 5 
ont page 49 of this issue for Ages of learning and culture, but while Father Martell did a terrific job there E.R 
: " Ireland was learning England was pillaging. but he met with the same indifference. He 
d ; Tomas MADDEN is now pastor in another town. 
Prof. James V. Mullaney was kind enough Philadelphia, Pa. Maricao is kept alive by the politicos. It 
to mention in his fine article on liberal edu- really is a ghost town with no future. Per. 
cation (April issue of JUBILEE) that “one MARICAO MISSION haps some day they can get the coffee 
college in America” has built a program As a Redemptorist father who worked in farms back in shape, but they will find it 
around Christopher Dawson’s ideas of Chris- Maricao, Puerto Rico for two-and-a-half difficult to find pickers. They paid them 
tian Culture. years before being changed to this place, so poorly. 
In order to correct a rather serious error, I enjoyed your article on Maricao (March The Redemptorists can be proud of their 
I should like to point out that the Program 1958). I did though note a misrepresenta- work in Maricao. There were terrific men 
for Christian Culture at St. Mary’s College tion. It said that the American missionaries who worked the place. Father Joseph 
(Notre Dame, Indiana) is not confined to (i.e. the Redemptorist Fathers) gave up Murphy, Father Hines (twelve years), 
the period “from the fourth to the seven- Maricao as hopeless. True, we did give it Father Hefner (nine years) are among the 
teenth centuries” but covers the period from up but not because it was hopeless, but giants who gave their all to the place. The 
the early Church to the present day, includ- because Bishop McManus insisted. He people protested bitterly to the Bishop 
ing a course on American culture. wanted the Redemptorists to take over the when we left. But please, we did not leave 
BRUNO P. SCHLESINGER University parish in Ponce. He could not because it was hopeless, that would be 
Chairman see using a community of priests for such un-Redemptoristic. 
Program for Christian Culture an uncooperative place like Maricao. Joun Scuomser, C.SS.R. 
St. Mary’s College The article mentioned a “team of nine Aguas Buenas, Puerto Rico 
Notre Dame, Ind. American missionaries . . .” We, the Re- 
As I understand the situation, there are not demngeeite am charge of : Mastone -— HILL BILLY PRIEST 
sufficient parochial school facilities to enroll _f 8s Marias twe covered le two towne mn, —--@ Father Ceferino Martell (“Hillbilly 
recip ng Asn gy ee aoa out thinking I could mention four times Pr est, March) has asked re nd x * 
attend public schools. Why are the parochi al the number of priests who worked Maricao lish the following message to its readers; 
alin Aailities dhtaih Memnteeretaiiaanile than the article stated. Please give my thanks to all the read- 
when Saturday morning or afternoon classes Our house looked like a fortress be- ers of JUBILEE for the many letters of 
could admirably be used for religious in- rage rte = pinehegprencerragpaned encouragement and donations they have 
gracon 1 he Cacao! o> he wall ha int the bose sent 0 me Fam very, ery erate 
were not available as instructors, couldn’t The Redemptorists who worked Maricao will answer all of them as soon as Tom 
qualified laity be employed for the purpose? and Las Marias put their whole heart and “7 will pray for all of JUBILEE’s read- ioe 
A diploma for having successfully finished soul into the place. We generally had four ers and staff in my daily Mass.”—Eb. } Harris 
the required course in catechetical instruc- men = eg two — — 4 for jrorde y Ie 
tion . é one tor e campos. e hedemptorists ibrar 
lic Nii oad Guha oe built seven chapels in the hills. For years ART & ARCHITECTURE , ome 
N. M. SELINKA these chapels were attended regularly. Heartiest thanks and congratulations to * -. 
New York. N. Y. There were weekly catechism classes, and and H. A. Reinhold for the enlightening an¢} 
? Sunday Mass every two weeks in each stirring article on architecture and the Chris | yypy 
ST. PATRICK: SASSENACH OR CELT? chapel. Each Father had at least two tian (April 1958). What a noble view Father | NYPL 
J. Dillon’s letter in your April issue is a chapels. The superior had Mass in town Reinhold hase Rises of the full, integrated 
“edhe” asta theb einen ait ah dike wank and then went to one campo. I guess we Christian life, stemming from the baptisty] 5, 
The British tried hard to civilize the Irish; could count just one complete day home and the altar! Unfortunately much of pe tral 
just as we are now trying hard to civilize the in a week. The rest of the time we were in art and architecture has tended to stifle the 
Russians, and a lot of others throughout the the hills. spread of this ea Nan OsM 
world. It is a mistaken notion probably, but My superior, Father Joseph Thaler, now C: * N emma | 
we mean well, and the ones we are trying to of Our Lady of Fatima in Baltimore, used arteret, N. J. Park 
bring around to our way of thinking are to take the longest trip to a place called : 
probably just as resentful as the Irish were Espino (campo of Maricao). He would CREDIT WHERE DUE JUB 
(and are) apparently. Who cares—and what leave Monday morning, very early, and @ Through an oversight, the editors ne 
difference where St. Patrick was born? He come back Wednesday night. On Wednes- glected to give full credit to the article} >), 
is buried in a Protestant cemetery in Down- — day he would be on horseback eight hours. “What it means to see again,” by John} MU 
patrick, Co, Down, Ireland. (I mean North- This was a routine trip for the Redemp- H. d Gri = the A ril ILEE. a 
ern Ireland.) God help us all! They even torists before him. Maricao received atten- monet riffin, mye é 4 er een be cl 
stole St. Patrick! So what? Does it matter tion really beyond the call of duty. We The copyright notice is held by Haw oy 
where anyone is born? Or buried? Really? did everything for the people—food, cloth- thorn Books, Inc.—Eb. ae 
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Sparkling Highlights 


from Newman 


The Primacy of Love 


DR. AUGUST ADAM 


Translated by Elisabethe Corathiel Noonan. 
The modern world tends to equate the 
“immoral” and the “unchaste.” To counter- 
act this negative attitude toward sexuality, 
Dr. Adam advocates an approach which 
places sexual morality in its true perspec- 
tive in the hierarchy of values. A truly 
important book. $3.25 


Valiant Heralds 
of Truth 


Pius XII and the Arts of Communication 


| REV. VINCENT A. YZERMANS 


A timely study and collection of the words 
of Pius XII to, and concerning, the vari- 
ous mass media. The pope’s perceptiveness 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
problem reveal a man genuinely interested 
in the claims of both art and morality. 


Contemporary 
Moral Theology 
Volume I: Questions in Fundamental 


Moral Theology 


JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 
and GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


A new series dealing with the modern 
problems confronting today’s moralist, as 
well as the more recent opinions and ap- 
proaches to the traditional problems. This 
volume covers such matters as situation 
ethics, occasions of sin, questions of im- 
putability, and the relation of Catholicism 
to psychiatry. $4.50 


Further Paradoxes 
HENRI DE LUBAC, S.J. 


Translated by Ernest Beaumont. A stimu- 
lating collection of pensées by a distin- 
guished French theologian delving into 
matters spiritual, apostolic, social and theo- 
logical. $2.75 


The Papacy 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 
PAOLO BREZZI 

Translated by Rev. Henry J. Yannone. A 
fascinating account of the panorama of 
the papacy, its glory and its squalor, its 
moments of power or of abject weakness. 
This study traces the historical develop- 
ment of the papal institution as seen in its 
various periods and exemplied by its more 
typical representatives. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
The Newman Press 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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In a Rogation Day procession before Mass, students chant the Litany of the Saints and ask the Lord’s blessing on the fruits of the e 


The College of New Rochelle is a liberal arts college for 

women conducted by the Ursuline nuns in New Rochelle, New 

NE W ROC HE LLE York. Founded in 1904, New Rochelle was the first Catholic 
college for women in New York State. Its first class had only 

eight girls; today the college has 850. Currently the most 

A famous Ursuline college unique feature at the college is the emphasis on the liturgy as 

the center of Christian worship. The relationship between the 
liturgy and dogma is studied in theology; its origins and de- 
velopment in the Church are traced in the study of Christian 
. i . ; tradition and culture; the fundamentals of Gregorian Chant 
in the litugical life and recent Papal encyelicals on the reform of the liturgy form 

the backbone of a course on Liturgical Music. Above all, stu- 

PHOTOS BY KAY HARRIS / TEXT BY OONA BUPKE dents are offered every opportunity to participate fully in the 
liturgical services on campus. They are constantly reminded 


for women stresses participation 


. 


that the liturgy is not a collection of esoteric rites performed 
solely for benefit of clergy and religious but the means by 
which the members of Christ’s body publicly offer sacrifice 
and praise to the Father. Most of the students come from par- 
ishes where there is little or no lay participation in the Mass; 
the Divine Office is thought to be strictly for priests and monks, 
and they have no idea of the number and scope of the Church’s 
blessings. But within the first week on campus—at the Solemn 


High Mass sung by the whole college community of students, 


faculty and administration—they are introduced to corporate 
worship in which the body of worshippers is actively involved. 
By the time they graduate they have been exposed to almost 
every facet of liturgical prayer and been given the chance to 
take part in all of it. 

At the chapel door a student collects the ciboria in which 


the students have placed unconsecrated hosts. At 
the Offertory she puts them in the sanctuary for consecration. 








Mother Mary Peter, OSU, an alumna and now President of the 
College, is largely responsible for the new Seminar Program 
and the increased integration of subjects in the curriculum. 






The Liturgical life 


The difference in the way the liturgy is presented at §” 
New Rochelle doesn’t always represent the radical depar. 9) 
ture that it seems at first sight. The additions or changes 
from the usual parish procedure are often slight—a sung 
Mass each morning and a Missa Recitata at noon, a candle 
for each member of the congregation during “Candlemas” 
on the feast of the purification; the Asperges before each 
high Mass, a solemn procession on Palm Sunday before 
Mass from a temporary altar in a resident hall to the 
chapel. The innovation comes from proper observance of 






the rubrics and participation by the congregation, which 
is calculated to give each member a greater sense of 
oneness with the Mystical body. 

As the school year unfolds a special effort is made to 
root the celebration of special feasts and seasons in the 
liturgy rather than in scattered private devotions. During 
Advent for instance, Advent hymns rather than Christmas 
carols are sung and an Advent wreath, hanging in the 
dining hall is lighted each night before the residents go 
in to dinner. And since the students go home on vacation 
around the 20th of December they do not celebrate Christ- 
mas on campus at all. Instead, when the student body has 
returned the whole college community sings a solemn high 
Mass for the Epiphany. Gold, frankincense and myrrh 
are blessed before a procession to the crib, the priest an- 
nounces the movable feasts of the church year and that 
evening the residents have a festive dinner in honor of 
Christ’s first manifestation to the gentiles. 

A few years ago a Chinese girl was baptized and many 
of her fellow students attended, singing the psalms ap-, 
propriate for a solemn adult baptism. The priest read the” 
ceremony in English and Latin and for the rest of the) 
week the girl wore white to signify her entry into grace§ 
On Sundays some of the students chant Vespers in Latin 
with the nuns and when one of the nuns died studen 
chanted Matins and Lauds of the dead with the commus 
nity. The congregation received Communion at the funeral} 
Mass. During Retreat and occasionally in Lent a group of 
students gather at night to sing Compline in English. 

When dances are held on campus there is a dialogue | 
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Mass the next morning (later than usual) for the girls! 
and their dates. On the Sunday of Family Week-end in the” 
spring and on graduation week-end Masses are sung and i 
parents, friends and relatives are encouraged to join in. | 
Every other year a Mass in the Byzantine rite is offered ; 
so that students may become familiar with other liturgies; 
of the Church. F 
The College maintains a lending library of liturgical 
wedding music with a list of music publishers and printers7 
specializing in Christian wedding invitations. The girls 
are encouraged to invite Catholic friends to receive com-4 
munion at their weddings, and to seek the Church’s spe- 


Mo 
cial blessing before and after childbirth. be 
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Students sing Compline, the evening prayer of the Divine 
Office, in English in Maura, one of the resident 

halls. They use small, pocket-sized booklets designed by the 
Liturgical Press especially for use by lay people. 
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An open Bible stands in the back of chapel to encourage 
the students to read and meditate on the Scriptures. 


Mother M. Gerald, OSU, explains Gregorian Chant to freshmen 
in Liturgical Music, a compulsory one-hour-a-week course. 
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Freshmen Glee Club members and Mother Gerald rehearse for the Family 
Week-end concert, given jointly with the Georgetown Glee Club. 


Father James Gleason, S.J., of Fordham talks to the seniors about 
the spiritual and psychological aspects of marriage. This is one 
of a series of lectures on the subject given during lunch hour. 
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Integration and variety 
in the liberal arts 


Since New Rochelle is a liberal arts college there: 
is little space for specialization in the curriculum,” 
Each student elects a “field of concentration”, an’ 
area of study somewhat broader than the usual 
“major,” and juniors and seniors take part in semi- 
nar programs in their respective fields. Everyone | 
must study four years of theology and three years | 
of philosophy, including modern. Of the eighteen’ 
Woodrow Wilson scholarships awarded to women 
this year (which pay expenses for study in any grad- 
uate school in the U.S.), four were won by New 
Rochelle seniors. To supplement classroom activi-J 
ties there are a wide variety of “co-curricular” 
organizations. The College also serves the outside’ 
community: there are graduate courses at night for! 
alumnae, meetings of the Christian Family move-7 
ment, and the Association of Catholic Trade Union- 
ists uses College lecture halls for its labor schools. © 


Eugenie Hughes, a senior art student, perches on} 
table to get a closer look at her mosaic of a fa 
which is part of her graduation projet 





Kitty Perkinson, a junior who wants to teach elementary 
school, helps one of the boys in her catechism class study 
the parts of the Mass. Members of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine teach religion to public school children 
in the area and have recently started a program to prepare 
mentally retarded children to receive the sacraments. 





Eldon Talley, history professor, chats with some seniors in 
the cafeteria. By informal discussions faculty and students 
talk over everything from existentialism to advertising. 











THE STORY OF 
THE URSULINES 


The Company of St. Ursula, the first teaching order of 
women established in the Church, was founded in 1535 by 
St. Angela Merici, who was born in 1470 in the tiny Lom- 
bard town of Dezenzano. Orphaned when she was ten 
she was raised and educated by a wealthy uncle. From 
the time she was thirteen, after the death of her sister and 
after experiencing a vision of her sister’s salvation, An- 
gela lived an austere life as a Franciscan tertiary. She 
wanted to possess nothing of her own, and lived almost 
entirely on bread, water and a few vegetables. At the age 
of 22 she began to observe the pitiably ignorant state of 
most of the village children, particularly the little girls, 
who were given no instruction even in the essentials of 
their religion. Angela was so appalled that she gathered 
around her a group of friends (mostly tertiaries like her- 
self with little money and no influence) and they began 
to give regular and systematic instruction to the girls. 
The work was successful, news of it spread to Brescia, a 
larger town nearby and Angela was invited to start a 
similar school there. She consented and went to live at 
the houze of a noble couple; in Brescia she met the lead- 
ing families and soon became the center of a group of 
devout men and women. About 1533 she selected a few 
companions and began to train them in an informal noviti- 
ate. Twelve of these friends went to live with her in a 
rented house but the others continued to live with par- 
ents or relatives. Two years later 28 young women con- 
secrated themselves to God and placed themselves under 
the protection of St. Ursula, patroness of medieval uni- 
versities and popularly venerated as a leader of women. 
This is considered to be the foundation date of the order, 
but in Angela’s lifetime it remained little more than an 
association. The members wore no habit, took no vows, 
were not enclosed and had no regular community life. 
The idea of a teaching order of women was so novel at 
the time that it took a while for it to develop. At the first 
election held by the small, loosely-knit society, Angela 
was unanimously elected superior and she remained so 
until her death in 1540. Four years later Pope Paul Ill 
confirmed the Company of St. Ursula as a recognized 
congregation, the Rule of St. Augustine was adopted and 
in 1572, mainly through the efforts of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the Archbishop of Milan, the Ursulines were 
given the status of a monastic order with enclosure. In 
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1618 the order received final approval from Pope Paul V. 

Even before that time the Ursulines had begun to 
spread. Convents grew up and schools flourished in 
France and Germany, and in the first part of the 17th 
century when Jesuit missionaries in Canada issued a 
call for nuns to come and teach Christianity to the wild 
Indian girls, the Ursulines at Tours responded generously. 
They sent the best they had; a saintly woman and mystic 
named Mother Marie of the Incarnation and two other 
adventurous nuns under the patronage of a wealthy and 
high-spirited young widow, Madame Madeleine de la 
Peltrie. d 

Marie Guyard Martin had been a widow for 11 years 
and was the mother of a 12-year-old boy (Claude Martin, 
who later became a Benedictine monk) when she entered 
the Ursuline convent at Tours as a novice. After her 
husband had died she managed his business until she 
cleared his debts and then she and her son went to live 
with her sister and brother-in-law’s large family. She 
managed their household and before long was helping out 
in his successful hauling business. But she had always 
longed for the quiet and disciplined order of a convent 
and so when the boy was old enough to give his consent 
she withdrew from the hustle of trade and the bustle of 
family life. That was in 1631; eight years later she was 
on her way to Quebec to found the first Ursuline monas- 
téry in the New World and the first institution of learning 
for women in North America. For the first three years 
while waiting for Mme. de la Peltrie to build their con- 
vent, Mere Marie and two other Ursulines lived with 
several French girls and a swarm of Indian children with 
savage habits in two rickety cabins in Lower Quebec. 
They suffered from food shortages, a smallpox epidemic, 
attacks by the Iroquois, and the unsettling ways of their 
Indian charges who persisted in putting their dirty 
Mocassins in the cooking pot. But Mere Marie persevered 
and established a firm and enduring tradition which has 
held fast in the Quebec monastery to this day. In twenty 
years she had achieved such mastery of the Huron, Algon- 
quian, and Iroquois languages that she was able to write 
tatechisms, prayer books, bible histories and a dictionary 
in those tongues. She also wrote several books of spiritual 
and other writings although she had no time for study and 
the Bible was practically the only book she read. A 
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friend to all the North American martyrs, her own spir- 
itual life was intense but serene and in the midst of it 
she continued as confidante and adviser to Indians and 
French and managed the monastery with her usual French 
efficiency and dispatch until her death in 1672. Bossuet 
called her the “Teresa of her time and of the New World.” 
The Church now calls her Venerable. 

The earliest establishment of the Ursulines in the 
United States also originated under French initiative. In 
1727 Mother Marie Tranchepain and ten companions 
founded an Ursuline convent in New Orleans and the 
Ursulines still flourish in that city. From there they 
moved north west to the Rocky Mountain region to work 
among the Indians and from these western foundations 
sprung two branches in Alaska. 

In the next century—in 1820—an Ursuline school was 
started in Charlestown (Boston), Massachusetts and 
although it was burned by an anti-Catholic mob in 1834, 
it was soon re-built and is still very much in existence. 
In 1900 a congress of Ursuline representatives from all 
parts of the world met in Rome to form the Roman Union 
of Ursulines and to elect a Reverend Mother General. Over 
a hundred communities belong to this union, which is 
organized into provinces. There are two. grades in each 
community: the choir religious who teach and recite the 
Office daily in choir, and lay sisters who perform domestic 
duties. Before taking perpetual vows Ursulines spend five 
and one half years of study and spiritual preparation. In 
most communities a modified rather than strict form of 
enclosure is observed (the nuns may not go home) but 
they are permitted to travel in connection with their spe- 
cial duties or to take courses in colleges and universities. 
Every effort is made to ensure that Ursuline teachers re- 
ceive the finest education including specialized training 
in their fields. 

Throughout their long and sometimes turbulent history 
the Ursulines have never lost sight of Angela Merici’s 
original purpose: the education of girls. In elementary, 
high schools and ,colleges, their teaching has always been 
thorough and progressive, selecting the best from all 
methods and infusing it with their own spirit and tradi- 
tion. St. Angela’s tiny seed, born of compassion, took 
deep root; its branches now extend through Europe, the 
United States and into missionary lands. 




















Persuasive 
peacemaker 


Msgr. John P. Boland is a quiet, peaceful man who has 
been in the thick of labor-management disputes for 35 years. 
Now a member of New York State’s Mediation Board, Msgr. 
Boland’s peacemaking missions have taken him as far away 
as Venezuela, where he composed a labor relations act for 
the government, and Japan where he drew up a similar act 
and served as labor relations consultant to General Douglas 
MacArthur after the war. As one of a Buffalo dock-worker’s 
nine children he knew at first-hand the daily struggle of the 
working man and his family; as a curate in a poor Italian 
parish whose members were last hired and first fired, he 
began to take an active interest in the embattled and often 
embittered industrial scene, trying to infuse into it some of 
the justice and charity of the papal encyclicals. Recently, on 
his 70th birthday, Msgr. Boland was surprised by his fellow- 
workers on the Mediation Board with a giant cake and a long 
list of public accolades. 
























MECHANIZED MONKS 


In Italy only the American tourists are scandalized by the sight of 





the clerical members of the new mechanized society who find the motor 
scooter and the bicy¢le more convenient and a lot faster than the 
sandal. Has not the Holy Father given his blessing to a crowd of 
scooter fans? “There will certainly be no lack of people with a delicate 
hearing and a dislike for any risk,” the Pope said a short while ago, ‘who 
will object to the unmistakable noise announcing your presence in the 
street or the whizzing agility which allows you to thread speedily 
through the midst of vehicles and pedestrians. We desire to stress 
the obvious progress which all this entails.” . . . The latest progress 
among Italy's mechanized clergy is reported here by artist Jules Maidoft. 
































by KARL ADAM 
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ST. JOHN RESTS HIS HEAD UPON CHRIST: A DETAIL FROM A 13TH CENTURY ITALIAN PAINTING. 


St. JOHN spent his youth on the quiet shores of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
This was where the first spark of God fell into his soul, when he 

heard the Baptist preach. And this spark grew into a great and holy 
flame when the Promised One himself came. “Behold the lamb of 
God!” They were days of solemnity and rejoicing when he sat with 
the bridegroom as his attendant, and might rest upon his heart. 

More than anyone else, he saw deep into the innermost life of the 
God-man. He heard words so delicate, so profound and gentle that his 
tongue stumbled when he tried to reproduce them, and he had to 
begin afresh to recapture all these nuances. Not one of the Apostles 
or the Evangelists traced the spiritual life of our Lord with such 
tenderness and such self-surrender, or described it with such sympathy 
as he. This sympathy is so tactful and profound that we are tempted 
to think that no simple fisherman from the Lake of Gennesaret 

could possibly have written with such delicacy. And yet in John’s 
Gospel there is the one Logion of the Son to whom all things have 
been delivered by the Father, which is also reported by Matthew and 
Luke, that proves that the true Jesus, the Jesus of the still hours, who 
did not pander to the mob in the streets, really did speak as John 
recounts. If we want to know how Jesus spoke, not as a public preacher 
on the streets or at the lakeside, but as a friend among friends, as a 
bridegroom among the attendants, we must turn to John. He has 
made Jesus’ manner of expression so much his own that his own 


style merges into Jesus’ style, and in reading his Gospel there are 














times when one can no longer be certain whether it is Jesus who is 
speaking, or the disciple whom he loved. And because John, made 
ready by the Baptist, came to recognize and love his highest good 

in Jesus while still a passionate young man, everything that is not 
Jesus is petty and pitiful to him. His Gospel is full of sharp contrasts 
between what his master affirmed and what he denied. Heaven and 
earth, above and below, God and the devil, light and darkness 

make up the two worlds between which the decision lies. John knows 
no mediation and no transition. What does not belong to Jesus 
belongs to the devil and his domain. 

John is solicitous to present and illuminate the humanity in Christ 
too. “I write of what was from the beginning, what we have heard, 
what we have seen with our eyes, and what we have looked upon 
and our hands have handled: of the Word of Life.” John’s passion 
is turned inwards. There is a warm glow deep within him. The 
eyes of his soul contemplate a great and holy image hidden there, 
and they never weary of gazing in wonder upon this glory of God 
incarnate; they never weary of searching out the beautiful and the best to 
give adequate expression to the beauty they have seen. The fire of 


St. John is quiet, lambent, and gentle. 


The motives of St. Vokn's Gospel 


WHEN JouN wrote his Gospel, he was no longer in the full power of his 
prime. He was an old man, who saw himself remote from things and 
men, especially from the struggles of the day. He is filled with the 
eternal, timeless essence of the Christian message. His Gospel has been 
purified of the accidents of time. All the persons and events in his 
portrayal have a timeless quality. They are like a window opening onto 
eternity. His Christ is always the same timeless eternal One in his 
pre-existence, his historical manifestation, and his postexistence. The 
Son of Man is “in the bosom of the Father” even when he is ministering 
upon the earth. The angels of God hover about his head even in Galilee 
and Jerusalem. Unlike Paul, John does not regard Jesus’ humanity 

as something opposed and strange to his divinity; he does not regard it 
as a humiliation, but as a transparency and a revealing of the divine. 
Christ’s divine glory shines through his humanity. Any dualism in the 
image of Christ is vanquished. Paul had eyes only for the divine Christ. 


To him, Christ’s humanity was the crass antithesis of his divinity. 
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John had eyes—and love—for his humanity too. To him, it became the 
symbol of Christ’s divinity. Not only Christ’s human nature but also its 
ministering and suffering became for John the transparency of the 
divine. Indeed, John sees the divinity shining precisely in this human 
activity. The miracles are not so much marvelous deeds of the Messias, 
intended to rouse men to faith, as the essential aura of his divinity— 

its “sign.” His first “sign,” according to John, takes place in Galilee. The 
miracles are, as it were, detached from their concrete historical 
circumstances, and presented in their essential significance. Thus the 
Lord’s multiplication of the loaves points to the bread of heaven; his 
waking of Lazarus, to the resurrection of the dead; his healing of the 

the blind, to the light of the world. However much John individualizes 
the separate characters, he has conceived them less as individuals than 
as the personified symbols of eternal powers and motions. Unlike 

the Synoptic Gospels, John’s account of Jesus’ suffering and death does 
not present the torment and execution of the innocent, but Christ’s 
triumphant victory over death—that Christ who said, “It is 
consummated.” He does not write of Jesus in struggle, but of Jesus in 
victory, of Christ triumphant. The eschatological expectation ef the 
future disappears. The “glory of God” is already present in Christ. 

“We have seen his glory.” Instead of the apocalyptic speeches of his 
second coming in the Synoptic Gospels, John gives us Jesus’ farewells, 
in which he speaks of the present. Instead of the scene in Gethsemane, 
he gives us Christ’s pontifical prayer. While Paul hoped to possess 
Christ in the future, John already did possess him, and that was the 
basis of his hope. Similarly, John has no trace of the vivid images 

and parables of the Synoptic accounts; everything accidental, earthly, 
and historical disappears. Jesus, our life, our bread of heaven, the light 
of the world, the vine, the Good Shepherd—these are the motives of 
St. John’s Gospel. Everything in our Lord’s life is conceived in its 
essence, and illuminated with the light of eternity. This is concentrated 
into the confession: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us. And we saw his glory—glory as the only-begotten of the Father— 
full of grace and of truth.” 


The Christology of St. Vokn 


As THE Locos, Christ is the Word of God uttered into the world; he is 
God revealing himself, the Deus revelans. This revelation of God had 
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its most perfect expression and conclusion in Christ’s becoming man. 
Christ’s humanity is the true place where the Father communica’ es 
with mankind through his Son. Christ’s humanity is so bound up with the 
Godhead, and involved in it, that divinity and humanity in Christ 
can be distinguished but never separated. When John speaks of the 
Logos, he thinks of this Incarnate One .whom he had looked upon 
and handled with his hands. To him, the union of Christ’s divinity 
and his humanity is so close that it cannot be any closer. 
So for John, Jesus’ entire earthly ministry is bathed in a divine 
lambency. Even the Lord’s earthly life and ministry radiate his “Doxa.” 
There is no word in English to render this “Doxa” exactly. In the 
Old Testament “Kabod” signifies that which has, or imparts, weight 
or importance; in the case of God, it means the force of his appearance 
(particularly in thunderstorms), Jehovah’s mighty revelation in Israel, 
more closely, the fiery clouds which symbolize it. In the New Testament, 
“Doxa” is the mark of the divine world as distinct from the earthly, 
God’s proper mode of being and manifestation. Paul attributes this 
“Doxa” to the Christ of glory. But John sees it shining in Jesus’ earthly 
life too. We do best to translate “Doxa” by “glory” or “majesty.” This 

is the majestas Domini, the glory of the Lord, which, according to 
J ohn, is visible in Jesus’ earthly being too. This is why he clings with 
such a brooding love to the Lord’s humanity. He never wearies of 
contemplating the earthly image of the Lord: the Word was made flesh. 

This is what he meant his Gospel to testify. Having spoken in the 

prologue of the pre-existent mode of being of this Logos, and of its 
incarnation in the world, he uses all the resources of the language 
to develop this theme. In the Jewish idiom, the word “flesh” signifies 
man in his imperfection and weakness. John chooses this expression 
to strengthen the paradox: the Logos, which from the beginning was 
with God, and was the life upon earth and the light of men, has become 
flesh, the epitome of transcience, the absolute opposite of everything 
divine. The evangelist is concerned with this very contrast. For Gnostic 
Docetism, taking its starting point in the dualism of Platonic and 
Hellenistic thought, had found the flesh of Jesus repugnant, and set up 
the doctrine that his body was mere outward appearance. Which is 
why John puts it as the thema probandum at the apex of his Gospel: 
the Logos really and truly did become flesh. And he plays a variation 
on this idea by adding “and he dwelt among us”; the Greek term has 
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the meaning “and he pitched his tent among us.” The Evangelist is 
probably thinking of the ark of the Covenant with the Shekinah, or 
of the “descent” of which the Scribes speak, and by which they mean 
the glory of God revealing itself to mankind. It is his pleasure to 
point to the radiance of this divine glory in Jesus’ earthly life. 

This is why he portrays Jesus’ words, actions, and sorrows in such a 
way that they can be understood only as a revelation of the divine 
glory. And, of course, this does not prevent him from giving an account 
that is historically true. We are indebted to this particular Gospel 
for a number of historical events in Jesus’ life that go unmentioned 
in the Synoptic accounts. We learn the exact day of the Lord’s death, 
the decisive reason for his condemnation to death. We hear of his 
burning thirst on the cross, of his tears over the dead Lazarus, of his 
care for his mother standing at the foot of the cross, of his special 
love for John. Like Luke, John pays special attention to the life of 
Jesus’ spirit. In doing so, he brings us humanly very close to Christ. 

He makes it possible for us to experience him. 

One of the strongest supports for the Apostle’s historical reliability 
is that for all his pains to emphasize the glory of the Logos, he-never 
falls into the Hellenistic error of the Kyrios cults; he never portrays 
the Lord as a god wandering the earth, exalted high above all earthly 
clay, exalting in his own divinity. On the contrary he portrays the 
Lord as One who has become man, and who in his human consciousness 
knows himself to be absolutely dependent upon the Father, declaring: 
“The Father is greater than I.” And just as John draws his picture 
of Jesus true to history, he also portrays the other characters more 
sharply than the Synoptic Evangelists do—more so, even, than Luke: 
Martha, Thomas, Mary Magdalen, Caiaphas, Pilate, Peter, and the 
deciple whom Jesus loved. In the Lord’s conversations and ‘sermons, he 
presents the struggle. between the opposites more powerfully and 
profoundly than we shall ever find it in the Synoptic Gospels. He 
sketches in the mood of the masses. He has the art of tersely outlining 
a situation. This is not to be explained, as in Luke’s case, who even uses 
technical terms, by a possible imitation of Greek narrative style, or 
even of Greek drama. Rather, we can sense the original power 
of a man of extraordinary “liveliness and talent”; the testimony of 
a man who to his last line is full of the overwhelming certainty that he 
himself has gazed directly upon the eternal Word. 
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CLOOMAHARA’S 
NEW “SOGART” 


For the first time in its 200-year history, the 
village of Cloomahara in the west of Ireland has 
sent a man to the priesthood and, when the Rev. 


Tom Tarmey had been ordained a Holy Ghost 
father, Cloomahara decided to give him Cead 
Mile Failte (Gaelic for “a hundred thousand 
welcomes”) in the best of ancient traditions. -At- 
dusk, a hundred men and as many more boys 


from Cloomahara and neighboring villages met 
Father Tarmey coming down from Dublin and 
“lighted him home” with sod torches. 


Holding paraffin-soaked sods on pitchforks, 
villagers light home the new priest. 
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When the procession reached the new 
priest’s home, the sods were heaped into 
a bonfire and the villagers knelt to re- 
ceive the new sogart’s blessing. Among 
them were Jack Mullarkey, an old-time 
football hero and Master Devilly, Father 
Tarmey’s teacher, besides a sister from 
Birmingham, England, and an uncle 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts. After 
the blessing, there were toasts for the 
priest and treats for the children. Every- 
one agreed it was a great day in Clooma- 
hara’s history, for not only did they 
have their priest, but on the very same 
day Galway (Cloomahara’s home coun- 
ty) had beaten Leitrim for the Connacht 
football title. 


Father Tarmey gives the first blessing 
to the people of his village. 
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ACH ONE OF us is more crucified than he knows. If you search each man for the 
of his destiny, you will always end by finding tt 
on it before our last breath, either voluntarily or by force, means our 
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is part 
of us, a cross grows as we grow, and to be stretched 
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THE GANG 


What makes 


teen-agers become 
delinquents and 


what can be done 
to help them 


by Vincent Riccio 


@ A Senate committee recently reported 
that juvenile delinquency had doubled 
since the war and that 1,000,000 teen- 
agers would face court action this year. 
Vincent Riccio, interviewed by JUBILEZ’s 
editors on juvenile delinquency, spent 
five years with a gang as a worker for 
the New York City Youth Board. 


As A Street Club worker, I saw a kid 
in his natural setting: how he re- 
acted to his friends, his mother, the 
store-keepers, the policemen, the so- 
cial-workers, the probation depart- 
ment. I saw him when he was under 
the influence of narcotics, when he 
was about to kill, when he was broke, 
when he was about to fight, when he 
was hungry, when he had just kissed 
his best girl, when he was scared, 
when he cried. I knew him. 

There is one trait about these kids 


that may give you a clue to what 
juvenile delinquency is all about. 
Have you ever noticed how they 
paint “Biagio the Great” or “The 
South Brooklyn Boys” all over the 
walls or scratch them on old cellar 
boards? They want recognition; they 
want status; they want society to 
know they’re alive. 

Now the gang is what a gang repre- 
sents to almost anybody else that’s 
living. The gang is a society, a place 
where a kid can feel comfortable, 
where he can function. I feel that 
everybody belongs to some sort of 
gang; the only thing wrong with 
juvenile gangs is that they sometimes 
engage in “anti-social” activity. But 
they don’t do that every day of the 
week or every hour of the day. 

A kid joins a gang from the heart 
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—he has basic needs which only 
the gang seems to fill. It gives him 
status; it makes him feel as if he 
belongs; as if, at least here, is a 
\ society where he has a place. It also 
gives him recognition; it means that 
somebody else respects him for what- 
ever little talent he has that nobody 
else in the world sees in him. He 
joins because he is so insecure that 
now everybody else feels insecure 
because of him. 

Another thing that the gang does 
is that it basically helps a kid create. 
You must always remember that 
things will be twisted with the de- 
linquent. It seems horrible, but he 
creates the gang fight; he makes the 
fight; he makes the gun. In a spoiled 
way he’s doing what everybody does 
when he joins a club—what the 
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teachers do, and the lawyers, the 
PTA and the Kiwanis. These kids 
come together because they can op- 
erate with one another—even if they 
only grunt together, they understand 
each other. Then, too, these kids are 
too darn scared, too frightened. 
Everybody in the papers has been 
saying these are the bravadoes. 
They’re not; their actions are those 
of frightened people: And when peo- 
ple are frightened they turn to vio- 
lence. These kids are reacting to an 
insecure world. They’re frightened 
by the whole-mess around them be- 
cause they’re misfits. The atom bomb, 
the war era that they went through, 
the violence they’ve seen on, the 
screen, the fighting with the Japanese 
and Germans one period, then the 
Chinese and now the Russian situa- 


. 


tion—no one could ever convince me 
that people generally, not only the 
gang kids, aren’t concerned by this. 
These kids are like anyone else. 
Think of insanity, a fellow becomes 
a catatonic; he goes into a stupor 
because he gave up with society; it 
was just too much; he becomes mum, 
oblivious to the world. These kids 
are vomiting and retching in a re- 
action to something that stinks. But 
at least they’re reacting and that’s a 
heck ‘of a lot better than taking the 
whole thing complacently. 

The basic principle about these 
teen-agers, that is the disturbed ones 
anyway, is thgt they’re disturbed be- 
cause adults disturb them and they 
just can’t brush it off that easily— 
their whole world is sick. These kids 
are very, very scared of adults. When 
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I say scared, | mean they’re appre- 
hensive, they just can’t trust adults. 
Let’s face it, the adults they’ve come 
across are pretty shady: the book- 
maker, the narcotics pusher, the 
adults living by the dual standard— 
you know, married and still fools 
around; honest, but cheats on his 
income tax; has a new car, but passes 
all the lights; and becomes very 
shocked when you remind him of all 
that. 
And I want to point out most em- 
hatically that this doesn’t occur only 
in depressed neighborhoods or under 
low economic conditions; definitely 
this also occurs in high economic 
areas; the delinquency is just mani- 
fested in other ways. And it’s not 
only the delinquent who is confronted 
with all this; the delinquent just hap- 
pens to be the one it affects the most. 
The way the adult world disturbs 
these kids is shown in their philoso- 
phy: “You’re in a dog-eat-dog world; 
everybody’s out for the buck; every- 
body can be reached and fixed. There 
can always be a fix, no matter how 
much trouble you're in; there’s al- 
ways a connection man around to 


help you. No matter what you want 
in life, and you’ve heard it a million 
times: you want the job, don’t do it 
on your own merit, if you have that, 
it’s better—but make the contact and 
there always can be the fix.” 

All they have to do is pick up the 
papers for proof. The politicians are 
all screwy because every day, or 
once a month, or three times a week 
they read about the politicians that 
are embezzlers or are taking graft; 
they read about the fixes on the race 
track; they read about the Lucianos; 


they read about the people that made 


the big-time. 

Juvenile delinquency is partly a 
reaction to hypocrisy in society, 
partly the result of corruption piling 
up from the top of society and weigh- 
ing on the disturbed child, and partly 
social harassment. 

It’s hypocrisy to be born in these 
conditions—in a run-down neighbor- 
hood with an alcoholic father and a 
prostitute mother. This is hypocrisy 
from the very beginning; you don’t 
have to spell it out any more. And 
they’ve lived with this and with graft 
and ed for seventeen years. And 


do you know, the one thing you can’t 
do is call the kid a punk or his 
mother or father names. Why? Be- 
cause he feels he’s supposed to have 
a good mother and father and he 
wants to try to prove that he does by 
fighting. 

When you talk to these kids, they 
never stress that they’re being har- 
assed or rejected. They think they’re 
leading a normal, functional life. It’s 
when something occurs that they let 
go of all their bonds and they’re cry- 
ing or feeling blue or drunk, that 
they admit they don’t fit in. 

Once we went to the YMCA to get 
a hall for a dance and as soon as we 
walked in, instead of treating them 
like normal kids, the clerk would 
say: “You want the Y? Here are the 
rules: no liquor in here . . .” and 
he’d start off right away. But these 
kids are always bombarded. Some- 
times they would go to a movie, not 
thinking of doing anything at all, 
and the manager would say: “I want 
you guys to sit in the back.” Now 
you can’t blame people for wanting 
to avoid a problem. But the very 
accusation would provoke the kids. 
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They would say, “Is this the way 
people think of us?” They wouldn’t 
really verbalize this, but they would 


"go out and do something. The action 


was more significant than the ver- 
balization. And lots of times when 
there was no noise around the neigh- 
borhood, when there was no rum- 
bling and they would be on a street- 
corner, a cop would come up and say 


“Get off the corner, you wop such- 


and-such, or you Irish such-and- 
such.” And they’d go away saying, 
“I'd love to break his head” and they 
would go out and break heads. 
Many times they were harassed by 
their own parents. One kid would 
feel all right when he went into his 
house, but his father would come 
home drunk. He’d spent his whole 
paycheck and the kid’s mother would 
start to fight. The kid would walk 
out and come to the candy store and 
say: “Don’t talk to me tonight” and 
he would want to start something. 
Once when they were coming out 
of church, they were stopped and 
someone told them, “You kids, the 
reason why you're not doing any 
good is that you don’t go to church. 


You don’t even believe in God.” The 
only defense the kids know—they 
can’t argue back—is to either punch 
him in the nose or say, “You’re some 
guy to give a lecture, you old rummy.” 
This is harassment as far as I can 
see. Everything the papers do is 
harassment. The Church is always 
talking about divorce and you pick 
up the tabloids and what do they have 
the nerve to print? A great big pic- 
ture of a woman holding sixteen 
divorce certificates. Then too, a 
couple of years ago we were fighting 
the Germans and the papers would 
say all Germans are sneaks, they’re 
creeping around on their bellies put- 
ting knives into clean-cut American 
soldiers. Now the Germans are great 
and the kids confused. 

Let me tell you about the gang 
kid. Does anybody ever stop to tell 
this kid about how good he is? How 
wonderful he’s doing? Because he’s 
been messing up all his life, no one 
takes time out to do this. I tried 
to get the press to do a story, not 
about a gang fight, but about a suc- 
cessful dance they ran. They didn’t 
want any part of it. But a ganggfight? 


You can always get full press coverage. 

Now these kids want recognition 
because we teach in this society that 
you’ve got to be recognized; you’ve 
got to be a big, brave, strong, money- 
giant; when you run a race, you've 
got to get a medal; if you go bowl- 
ing, you've got to get a medal; if you 
go to school, you’ve got to win cer- 
tificates, you’ve got to go to college. 
So where do the gang kids fit? They 
run last in all these things because 
of their disturbances. They’re physi- 
cally and mentally illiterate, because 
their emotional problems never let 
them function. Some can’t even read 
subway signs to get out of the neigh- 
borhood. But they’ve got to get recog- 
nition somewhere. This is what we 
do throughout society—we match 
people against one another. 

Dope is a sign of all this; they use 
it to get release from their over- 
whelming emotional disturbances. But 
the unfortunate thing is that we don’t 
have enough time to even work with 
the emotional problems, because dope 
kills them off so fast. 

A narcotics-user has so many ways 
of dying. Primarily through over- 
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doses, but they use heroin, the junk 
of all narcotics, and this is bad. 
Then too, dope disables ‘a kid so 
that he suffers from malnutrition, 
which is the opening for other con- 
tagious diseases. He can break down 
so much physiologically that he can 
suffer tuberculosis, yellow jaundice. 
He can get an infection from an in- 
sterile needle. Oh, there are many 
ways of dying. The impurities they 
inject into the body may cause blood 
clots. And not only that, not being 
able to get dope makes the narcotics- 
user violent. A narcotics-user never 
bothers anyone while he’s got nar- 
cotics, but he’ll do anything to get it 
when he’s been without it for a while. 
. And dope is increasing, but I’ve 
never met a user who didn’t want to. 
stop. They get started on it usually 
because one of the kid’s friends takes 
it and gives it to him. Not a real 
pusher, but one who’s supporting the 
habit. They do it for a dare. 
* * * 

Gancs in a way are a spiritual 
movement, a search for ideals and 
heroes, while being disturbed at not 
finding them. And the gang incorpo- 


rates some of the ideals these kids 
are searching for. 

Let me put it this way. What could 
be more loyal—in a sick way, al- 
ways remember you're dealing with 
a disturbed kid and sitting in on a 
gang meeting is like sitting in on 
group therapy, everybody comes there 
with a problem—what more could 
you ask of a friend than to be loyal, 
to keep his mouth shut, to defend 
you to the hilt, and even go to battle 
for you. A gang member has to be 
sympathetic; he must give his friends 
food; he must give his friends money 
for a soda—these are all things we 
try to have our own kids do: “Share 
your toys, son; give to the poor box.” 
Charity. These kids are charitable 
among themselves, but society isn’t 
too charitable to them. 

But let me tell you a tremendous 
story. At Christmas time, my group 
—well they’re mixed up about this 
whole mix-up of Christmas. Christ- 
mas is a very depressing time for 
these kids, because at this time every- 
body is supposed to have money, a 
new suit and all that. And remember, 
this kig lives in a depressed neigh- 


borhood and he is disturbed. All he 
can see is that he has to make a lot 
of money; he has to get roaring 
drunk because everybody gets drunk 
at Christmastime; the booze is sell- 
ing; Albert’s is selling packaged de- 
canters, beautifully gift-wrapped. The 
business men are sending cases of 
scotch to the men who helped them 
on deals; the Congressman is getting 
scotch from all over the country. The 
kid feels the same way because he 
reacts the same way society reacts. 
Now this particular Christmas we 
had $300 in the club treasury—we 
had run some successful dances. I felt 
it was very important to talk to the 
kids about giving something and not 
always receiving—and these kids 
weren’t going to receive anything on 
Christmas morning because their par- 
ents weren’t concerned that much. 
So I spoke to them one night at 
a meeting and said: “Listen fellows, 
you know what? Christmas is com- 
ing around and we ought to do some- 
thing for one of the poor kids around 
here that we know and make sure he 


gets something under his tree.” As 
soon as the guys heard this, they 
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broke into a big uproar. “Huh, who 
ever did anything for me for Christ- 
mas?” “I gotta get forty bucks to get 
my girl a watch.” “I gotta get my 
old lady a ten dollar thing, where 
am I going to get the jack?” Then 
somebody would say, “The heck with 
everybody and Christmas.” Then I 
said to myself “What are you trying 
to do, Rick? You trying to cram all 
this stuff down their throats?” And I 
walked out of the room thinking 
“Well, maybe they’re right. I’m a 
social worker trying to push down 
this commercial standard on the 
kids.” 

Well, on Christmas morning I 
went around the neighborhood and 
two of the kids ran up to me, and 
said “Hey, Rick, guess what we did.” 
And I said, “What did you do?” 
“Man, we got a baseball bat, a glove 
and a ball for two of the melenzanas.” 
Now, in Italian, melenzanas are egg- 
plants; they’re black. And my boys 
were Italian and very racially preju- 
diced. What they had done was buy 
gifts for the two little Negro kids 
who shine their shoes on Sunday. And 
these were the people they were fight- 


ing with; they hated all\ Negroes. 
There were even more negdy kids 
in their own gang. I think that’s one 
of the most fantastic things I’ve ever 
heard. I was sure I had lost the whole 
thing. 

Gangs are partially a spiritual 
movement, an attempt to find ideals. 
Society erects the heroes and ideals, 
the problem is to bring them to the 
juvenile delinquents.. To do this 
you'd have to convince people that 
the tough kid is the one who needs 
the most help. In a neighborhood 
with, say, fifty kids that have gone 
bad, no one wants to help them. 
Everybody’s interested in these kids; 
everyone who sees a TV show about 
it wants to help them in a vague 
way, but . . . when it comes right 
down to really helping these kids, 
they say: “This is a job for the social 
worker; this is a job for the priest 
or for the screwy schoolteacher, but 
not for me. I’ve got to protect my 
business; I don’t want the walls of 
my community center damaged or 
what have you. I don’t want to hire 
a delinquent.” No one wants to take 
a chance; they might lose some 





money. I always say, “So what if 
you lose a thousand dollars? Maybe 
you'll save a soul.” 

The Church helps out somewhat 
with the CYO—this keeps delinquency 
down, but still I would love to see 
a priest go into this work, come 


down to the neighborhood as they 
do with natives in the missions. This 
is missionary work. 

And the lay groups should give 
up some of their social activities and 
work with the kids. I think they 
should stop giving lip service to their 
ideals and stop all the criticism and 
try to get involved with the kids in 
their own neighborhoods—the dis- 
turbed kids, the kids that get bounced 
from the CYO or PAL—and get in- 
volved in the stench of all this. Start 
really practicing their religion instead 
of just going through the outward 
forms. 

Why can’t we get it across that 
my brother’s problems should in 
some way be a little bit of my prob- 
lem? Not that I have to solve the 
problems of the world myself; there 
should be a lot of people wanting 


to try. 
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Constantine (here portrayed in a fragment of a colossal statue in Rome) was the son of a Roman general and a Bythinia 
barmaid; his mother later became famous as the finder of the Holy Cross and is commemorated as St. Helena. Constantine, 
a brilliant leader of great foresight, ingenuity and sensitivity, ranks with Julius Caesar as a military leader and a 
politician. What gave a new dimension to his traditional and almost ritualistic acts in removing his opposition in his 

drive for power was that he operated with a special tolerance for Christians, whose patron he became, although he 
himself was not a true believer and it was not until his last hours that he was converted—by an heretical bishop. 
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The great empire Constantine founded was a 


hristian outpost for eleven hundred years 


In 324 A.D. a strong-minded soldier named Constantine, the self-made emperor of 
Rome, strode around a jutting promontory on the Eastern tip of Europe and with a 
spear marked out the fortifications of a new city. This city, an expansion of 
a thousand-year-old Greek town called Byzantion, was to replace Rome as the 
center of the empire; the city itself would be a monument to his taste and 
imagination. During the previous thirteen years, Constantine had 
destroyed all possible claimants to the throne and had consolidated the empire, 
previously ruled by combinations of co-emperors and Caesars or governors. 

Among his victims were relatives and former friends, as well as hereditary 

enemies; the dead included his first wife, Fausta, and his own son, his sister 

and her husband Licinius, Constantine’s former companion in arms, and their son; 
thousands of men had also died in the civil wars. Beginning in Gaul in 306, 
Constantine ranged across Europe and Asia, eliminating rivals, particularly 

those who had a birthright to the throne. His famous victory over Maxentius in Rome 
in 311 was achieved, so Constantine later told the Christian historian Eusebius 
(who may have been gullible), because it was fought in the sign of Christ; the 

night before the battle he had a vision of the XP (or CHI RHO, an abbreviation 

of the Greek word CHRISTOS) and ordered his men to place the symbol on their 
banners. However, since the XP also stood for the pagan sun god Chronos and 

was, as well, considered a lucky sign, Constantine, no matter what feelings 

he may have had later about Christianity, was obviously playing to both pagans and 
Christians. His victory did lead to decrees allowing tolerance of Christian 

worship, and the Christians, a minority of some six to ten million in an empire 

of fifty million population, soon received further recognition by Constantine; by 
the end of the century, their faith was accepted as the state religion. 

The creation of Byzantium was not the continuation ofCaesarian Rome but 
rather marked a transition into a whole new empire, a culture and a civilization 
greater than anything before or since in the West. It lasted. eleven hundred 
years, was the bulwark of the Western world against both barbarians and Moslems, 
was the first Christian state and the greatest, was the breeding ground of some of the 
Church’s worst heresies and of much of her highest spirituality, and 
yet is just beginning to be rediscovered. 








Life in the city of Byzantium revolved 
around the Hippodrome where (as shown 
in this drawing from a plaque), the 
emperor presided at horse races, wild 
beast hunts and athletic and cultural 
events. The Hippodrome was also a 
political arena: here the names of new 
emperors were presented to the people 
by ministers of state and the senate. 
Spectators usually supported one of 
two competing factions, the Blues or 
the Greens, originally city militia. 

Each faction had its own athletes and 
entertainers, and was involved in 
politics. The Blues, farmers and 
landowners, were conservative and 
supported the Church. The Greens, 
largely artisans and merchants, were 
usually radical and often inclined to 
heretical faiths. However, when 
Justinian raised taxes and started 
building ships for a war against the 
Vandals and the Goths, Blues and 
Greens led a revolt from the 
Hippodrome. The crowds elected a new 
emperor, and Justinian was forced to 
order his general, Belisarius, to 
charge the Hippodrome and restore 
order; 30,000 were reported killed. 


Seventeen miles of fortifications protected Byzantium; her 
towers reached 60 feet into the sky, and one gate was gold. 


CONSTANTINE’S NEW ROME 


In fifty years the new city of Byzantium—or Constantinople 
as it was soon called—became the greatest in the empire, 
replacing Rome itself, which was slowly dying of age and 
inertia. The city stood between two bodies of water, a small 
channel called the Bosphorus (or ox-ford) and the Golden 
Horn, a magnificent anchorage seven miles long that emptied 
into it. On one side the Bosphorus led through the Sea of 
Marmora into the Hellespont and Aegean, on the other into 
the Black Sea, dotted with Greek colonies and on whose 
shores were great grain fields that supplied the empire. 

New Rome (Constantine’s name for the city) took five-and- 
a-half years to complete. It was dedicated in May, 330, not 
at first to the Holy Trinity and the Mother of God 
as was later believed, but to the Emperor himself, statues 
of whom were everywhere to be seen. Constantine filled the 
city with the plunder of the empire: ancient cities, temples, 
shrines and civic buildings were looted to provide furnishings 
and decorations. “Constantinople is dedicated, while almost 
all other cities are denuded,” complained St. Jerome. 

Later emperors kept adding to the city and improving its 
walls. Aqueducts brought water into vast cisterns, and an 
ingenious sewerage system emptied into the sea. Its 700,000 
inhabitants—Greeks, Armenians, Goths, Huns, Egyptians and 
dozens of other peoples—lived in fourteen different 
districts. In the central square, the Augusteum, news 
bulletins were posted for the information of the people: NEW 
LAND GRANT TO VETERANS ; MONK OF THE SYRIAN DESERT: 
ACCUSES OUR CLERGY OF FEASTING WHILE LAZARUS WAITS ; COMET 
SEEN: WHAT DOES IT PORTEND? MASTERS OF SCIENCE UNABLE T0 
DECIDE ; AUDIENCE WITH NUBIAN KING: WEIRD ETIQUETTE OF 
JUNGLE COURT—these are some that have survived. 

The only disadvantage was the climate: throughout winter 
and spring an incessant north wind blew across the Black Sea 
from the frozen steppes. Hot, sultry summers followed, and 
the extremes of climate seemed to reflect the rising and 
falling fortunes of the city and the empire it controlled. 


Byzantium today (now called Istanbi 
seen from across the Bosphol 
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THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


While the city of Byzantium was growing in wealth, the 
empire was experiencing a time of troubles, particularly in 
the West. The barbarian nations which had menaced Rome 
since the late second century burst out in an explosion of 
pillage in the fourth. Jutes, Angles and Saxons invaded 
Britain, wiping out the Roman colony; the Vandals, who 
became a symbol of destruction, swept across Europe, into 
Spain and Africa, and pushed eastward to invade Italy 
by sea. Franks in Gaul, Visigoths in Spain, Ostrogoths in 
Italy and the Balkans plundered the empire. At the same 
time there was a universal decline in population. From a 
high of 80,000,000 inhabitants in the late second century the 
population fell to less than half that number by the sixth. 
Cities shrank, towns and villages were abandoned; the 
buildings of Imperial Rome rotted and collapsed; weeds 
grew in the ruins; aqueducts damaged by barbarians were 
never repaired because there was no one to do the work. The 
army disintegrated; commerce barely moved on the neglected 
roads; landowners could not pay the increasing taxes and 
deserted their farms. Most tragic was the city of Rome. 

Her population dropped from 1,000,000 inhabitants to 50,000. 
Cattle grazed in the public gardens, the famous defensive wall 
crumbled into ruins; the drainage system fell into disrepair, 
dlowing malarial swamps to spread close to the city. 
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The Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, established 
their capital at Ravenna. Most of the German 
nations were Arians, having been first 
Christianized by Wulfila, a Gothic bishop 
converted by an Arian patriarch of Constantinople. 
Although he imprisoned Pope John I and executed 
the famous philosopher Boethius, Theodoric was 
normally tolerant of the Italian Christians under 
his rule. The Gothic chiefs above are represented 
as the Three Magi in a mosaic at Ravenna. 












In recognizing Christianity, Contantine found 
that he inherited not only the blessings of its 
nascent organization and the probity and 
charity of its adherents, but its conflicts too. 
Within Christianity there were a variety of beliefs, 
especially about the relationship between the 
humanity and the divinity of Christ. One of the 
most virulent of heretically divergent views was 
that of an Alexandrian priest named Arius; his 
thesis, roughly summarized, was this: if the Son is 
begotten of the Father there was a time when 
the Son did not exist; consequently the Son is not 
from eternity and is not God. This view, which 
attacked Christianity at its very roots, 
spread from Alexandria and was popular both in 
the East and among the barbarians of the West. 
Several important bishops subscribed to it, and 
Arianism reached the point where a synod of 100 
Egyptian and Lybian bishops was called at 
Alexandria in 318 to discuss it; the heresy was 
condemned and its adherents excommunicated in 
a circular letter of great severity. 

However the Arians refused to submit to the 
authority of the synod and the dispute reached 
such intensity that in 325 Constantine, though not 
yet a Christian, intervened and called a council at 
Nicea, a small city in Asia Minor, near the capital. 
It was presided over by Hosius, the bishop of 
Cordoba in Spain; Pope Sylvester I sent two priests 
from Rome and altogether one fourth of the 
episcopate, some 800 bishops (largely from the 
East), attended. A formula of belief used 
in the baptismal rite was accepted as the basis for 
a definition of the faith similar to the so-called 
“Apostles’ Creed,” but with the insertion of the 
words “consubstantial with the Father.” All but 
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An illumination from an old Greek manuscript shows 
Arians setting fire to a Catholic church. The Arian 
heresy continued for about four centuries (it 

has since survived in other forms), and was strong even 
in Constantinople itself; in Byzantium religious 
questions were often affected by politics or by 

the whims of the wives or mothers of the emperors. 


two of the Arian bishops subscribed (these two 
and Arius himself were excommunicated) and the 
Council went on to deal with other problems. This 
first ecumenical council set a pattern for latter 
councils and was of great historical importance. 
Constantine’s intervention in the sessions 
established a personal devotion on the part of many 
Eastern bishops to the throne. Through its 
decisions the council showed that there was a core 
of belief and of discipline subscribed to by most 
Christians. Yet the effects of Arianism were still 
to be felt. Many bishops were displeased with the 
Greek word HOMOOUSIOS (consubstantial), feeling 
either that it was too precise or not precise enough. 
The Arians also fought among themselves, and 
one faction offered the term HOMOIOUSIOS (of like 
substance), as a compromise; however, the addition 
of the letter 10TA left the term still contrary to 
orthodox doctrine. Arianism remained strong and 
its adherents were powerful even in the imperial 
court; they were able to bring about the banishment 
of St. Athanasius of Alexandria, one of the Nicene 
leaders. 

Besides the frequent and innumerable synods 
there was a series of general councils in which 
major problems were discussed and settled. So 
powerful was the voice of the Eastern Emperor 
that the first eight ecumenical councils were 
called by him; the emperor often treated the pope 
like a court official, and several popes or their 
legates suffered humiliating experiences when 
summoned to New Rome to hear the emperor 
expound his own theological innovations. This 
domination of the Church by the throne (known 
as “Caesaropapism”) prevailed mainly in the East, 
and the growing strength and interest of the 
emperors, as well as their erratic beliefs, frequently 
set Byzantium against the papacy. The constant 
theological controversies kept the Eastern churches 
in turmoil, and resulted in the early losses of 
large areas to orthodox Christianity. Armenia, 
Georgia, Egypt, Chaldea (and southern India), 
Persia and parts of Syria were among those that 
cut themselves off from Constantinople and thus 
from Rome. 





Theodosius the Great convoked the Council of Constantinople in 381 in order 

to secure ecclesiastical conformity in the East. It was attended by 150 Eastern Catholic 
bishops and 36 heterodox bishops. No Latins were present, nor was the pope 
represented. However, the Council was later established as ecumenical 

by the Council of Chalcedon (451) and by several popes. In this illumination 
Theodosius is seated in the upper right and is marked by a nimbus; the open Gospel 
rests upon the throne. At the lower left the Pneumatomachian heretic 

Macedonius, who taught that the Holy Ghost was but a ministering spirit, sits 
alone. The Council condemned Macedonius as well as other heretics and formulated 
Catholic belief in the Holy Ghost as being consubstantial with the Father and the Son. 
It also established the patriarch of Constantinople as second in honor to the pope, an 
action resented by the sees of Antioch and Alexandria. 
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One of the great Greek fathers, Gregory of Nazianzen 
was literally ordained a priest by force; later 

he willingly accepted the task of restoring the 

faith to Constantinople, then dominated by Arians. 
This illumination shows his consecration as bishop, 
with the traditional laying-on of the Gospel book. 


THE GREEK FATHERS 


Under the beneficent eye of Constantine 
and his successors Christianity flourished. 
New churches were constructed, the 
contemplative life developed; art, music 
and architecture broke free of the restraints 
of the first three centuries; monasteries and 
convents sprang up; in the deserts of Egypt, 
Syria and Lybia the eremitical life was so 
abundant that its founders complained 
regularly of crowded conditions. In the cities 
and towns the Christian bishop replaced 
the old Roman magistrate as the local leader, 
and from his hands came the food and 
money which earlier had been distributed 
by the state. The papacy grew wealthy from 
generous gifts of money, jewels and land: 
it held domains not only around Rome but 
in Southern Italy, Sicily and even abroad. 
Equally significant was the growth of 
Christian thought, manifested by a group of 
Latin and Greek fathers, who took the 
rough stones of primitive Christianity and 
hewed them into a heavenly temple. In the 
West, Augustine, Ambrose and Jerome are 
the most famous; in the East, Basil, | 
Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzen 
(called the three Cappadocians), John 
Chrysostom and Athanasius; others of lesser 
fame are Cyril of Jerusalem, Didymus the 
Blind (a layman), Macarius the Great, 
Ephraem the Syrian, Mesrob of Armenia, 
John Climacus, Maximus the Theologian 
and John of Damascus. The Byzantine church 
was also active in missionary work; the 
conversion of the Slavic lands was due largely 
to the great work of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 
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St. John Chrysostom was born in Antioch in 347; 
a general’s son, he was educated as a lawyer by 
the finest masters in the empire and as a youth 
achieved fame as an orator. Baptized at twenty 
according to the custom of the age, he studied at 
a school for monks; at thirty he went to the 
Syrian mountains to live as a hermit, but after 
seven years, poor health forced him to return to 
Antioch. Here he was ordained deacon and then 
priest, and was assigned by his bishop to preach 
at Antioch. The city then had a Christian 
population of 100,000; John preached almost every 
day to the people, and often several times a day. 
His fame reached Constantinople and the emperor 
persuaded him to come there as patriarch. He 
accepted immediately, cut down the patriarchal 
expenses, giving the money to the poor and the 
sick; he reformed the clergy, he founded convents, 
expanded the church’s missionary activities, 


preached frequent reception of the Holy Eucharist, § 


and spoke out against the immorality of the 
capital. However he was mild and compassionate 
toward sinners, saying “If you have fallen a 
second time, or even a thousand times into sin, 
come to me and you shall be healed.” 

But his popularity and forthrightness plunged 
him unwillingly into the intrigues that plagued 
both the imperial court and the Church. The 
empress Eudoxia, whom he had called “Jezebel,” 
and bishop Theophilus of Alexandria conspired to 
bring about his deposition. A cabal of his 
enemies persuaded the emperor to banish him. The 
people rioted, and the dispute went on for months. 
After Theophilus obtained confirmation of the 
deposition by appeal to canons of an Arian council, 
the emperor tried to force John out with soldiers; 
troops swept through the city’s churches on Holy 
Saturday and many people were killed. Pope 
Innocent and the Western emperor tried to convene 
a new council to discuss John’s case, but his 
enemies were able to prevent it. Finally, after 
Pentecost, the emperor ordered John’s exile, and 
he was escorted to Armenia, the border of the 
Christian world. Meanwhile Innocent and the 
Western emperor sent five bishops to Constantinople 
to intervene for John; the delegation was 
imprisoned. After an exhausting trip through 
strange land in especially hot weather, John, now 
siaty and in ill health, begged for a rest. 

However he was forced to continue. Though his 
attendants then tried to aid him, he weakened and 
died on September 14, 407. His last words were, 
“Glory be to God for all things.” 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM ™ 


THE LIFE OF A PATRIARCH: 
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he reception of Holy Communion was at first frequent, but declined with the mass conversions 

the fourth century, when many nominal Christians came into the Church. The communicants approached 
he priest in a single file and accepted the Sacred Host in the palm of the right hand, then received 

Chalice. After the Liturgy, those who had not communicated were given the Eulogia or blessed bread. 
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baptism by triple immersion was the common form of 


ministering the sacrament. It was usually 

wnferred in a special chapel near the church, during 
he vigils of Easter or Pentecost or on the Ephiphany. 
lost of those baptized were adults, who 

lad served a rigorous catechumenate. Infant baptism 
lecame more common after the fifth century. 





When Christianity was given toleration by 


™ Constantine and officially recognized as the state 
t religion by Theodosius the Great in 380, the Church 
; was free to develop her liturgy on a grand 
scale and give proper observance to the sacramental 
| life. The essential Eucharistic prayers, the 


anaphora or the canon, remained similar for all 
the varied rites of East and West, but the 
non-essential elements of the liturgy underwent 


| many changes, often to the detriment of public 


worship. Basil the Great and John Chrysostom 
abridged the liturgy and recast it because they 

felt the people were growing lukewarm instead of 
more fervent with the lengthening prayers. The art 

of preaching, strongly influenced by rhetoric, grew 

in popularity; thunderous applause often gave a 
church the atmosphere of a theatre. Canonical hours 
became popular, with morning services and Vespers 
attended by the laity even on weekdays. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries special Christological feasts 

were added to the observances of Sunday, among them 
Ephiphany, Christmas and the Ascension; Byzantium 
with its great devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
introduced a number of Marian feasts—the 
Annunciation, the Assumption and the Divine 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin. 

Confession of sins and reconciliation with the Church 
after penance were public; however, at first, the 
sacrament was rarely administered—Christians being 
assumed to have turned their backs on sin completely 
with baptism. Over the centuries, confession became 
more frequent, the severe early penances were 
mitigated and confession became private. Clerical 
celibacy developed into a controversial subject in 
East and West. Married men could be ordainel and 
there were special ceremonies for blessing a cleric’s 
wife as deaconess. 





JUSTINIAN THE GREAT 


Of the many rulers of Byzantium, only Justinian 
shared Constantine’s world view of Church and state. 


Born in what is now Yugoslavia, he was the last of 
the Latin-speaking emperors of Byzantium; he 
gained the throne in a high-handed coup d’ état, and 
effected as great a transformation upon New Rome 
as Constantine had upon pagan Rome. He was 
interested in almost every phase of human activity, 
from the arts and sciences, the law, commerce and 
city planning to the farthest reaches of theological 
speculation, and was a shrewd politician and an 
able administrator, though a moody one, to whom 
the smallest detail was important. A skilled judge 
of talent, he employed the most capable men in all 
fields, the best generals, architects, lawyers—and 
tax gatherers. Upon gaining the throne in 527 

he ordered a complete revision of the old Roman 
law; the resulting legislation, the Corpus Juris 
Civilis, formulated along Christian and humanistic 
lines, is the basis for much Western law and for 
canon law. His architectural innovations (best 
exemplified in Hagia Sophia and the churches at 
Ravenna) influenced both Western and Islamic 
building. His university-trained scientists worked # 


The great size of Hagia Sophia demanded previously untried 
engineering concepts—its dome stands 160 feet above the 
flooring. Justinian’s engineers developed a new cement to 
withstand the tremendous stresses placed upon walls and arche 
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secret laboratories to develop a frightful weapon known as “Greek 
fre.” His daring vision of a great empire sent his 
generals into lands which had not seen a soldier of New Rome fora 


f 
ca century, crushing forever both the heretical Vandal and the Ostro- 
% gothic states and extending the empire from the Atlantic to Armenia. 
. al The success of his 38-year reign was due in great part to two people, 
Real the Empress Theodora and his general, Belisarius. Theodora was a 
woman of great charm, beauty and intellect, but she was also deceitful 
wity and cruel and had a passion for intrigue. Hated by the Empress, 
‘ a: Belisarius was often badly treated by Justinian, and on several occasions 
‘eal was forced to finance his military campaigns, which were always short 
pit: of men and materiel, by capturing funds from the enemy. 
a Personally Justinian was an ascetic who lived and worked in a bare 
judg room and ate bread and herbs off an earthenware dish captured from the 
“all Huns. Like Constantine, Justinian saw himself as Christ’s representative 
| m earth, even to the point of thinking that the pope should do his will. 
His beliefs were at first Catholic, but, influenced by Theodora (she was a 
oa Monophysite and believed that Christ was not truly man), his views 
; became less orthodox. His agents spirited Pope Vigilius away to 
istie Constantinople; Justinian spent seven years attempting to force the 
of Pope to subscribe to certain near-heretical views; broken and 

humiliated Vigilius finally consented, with the result that the ancient 
a churches of the West repudiated him and some went into schism. 
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Theodora, the actress daughter of a Hippodrome bear keeper, led 

a wild youth. Deserted by a lover at Alexandria, she became a 
arche§ Christian and amended her ways. This portrait of her at Ravenna 
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Church, held together only by his great and powerful will, 
were again prey to hostile forces. 


bor Justinian’s death in 565 at the age of 85, the empire and the 


was made shortly before she died of cancer of the throat in 548. 
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The famed mosaic of Justinian and 
his retinue at San Vitale in Ravenna, 
one of the several churches built by 
the emperor after the defeat of the 
Goths in 540, has the candidness of 

a snapshot. Justinian (in the nimbus) 
is accompanied by his most famous 
general, Count Belisarius (on his 
right), Julianus Argentarius, the 
architect of the Ravenna churches, 
and Maximian, the archbishop of the 
city, whom the emperor hoped to 
make primate of Italy during the 
detention of Pope Vigilius. 
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When an emperor was chosen, he was lifted 
up on a shield (as was David in this Greek 
Bible illumination). Dynastic rule in 
Byzantium was very insecure; there was 
much intrigue and bloodshed within ruling 
families, and outsiders were often able to 
seize control of the throne. 
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’ Reverenced like a deity, the basileus was 
usually portrayed with the Virgin, Christ 
or a saint. This is the fifteenth-century 
emperor Manuel Palaelogus and his family. 
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THE STATE RULED BY CHRIST 


The Constitution of the Byzantine state was the Gospel, 
and according to the custom of the centuries following 
Justinian, the ruler was Christ himself. The normal term for” 


; 


emperor was “Basileus”—in Byzantium it meant a king who is ~ 
vicar of Christ. The emperor dressed as Christ, with the jeweled 
richness of the KYRIOS of an ikon; during important imperial — 
conferences and ecumenical meetings the open Gospel book sat 
upon a throne next to that of the emperor’s. Laws were 
promulgated in the name of Christ the Master. On Easter 
Sunday the basileus might appear swathed in white bands, his 
face as pale as death and surrounded by twelve followers. At 
meals the basileus often re-enacted the Last Supper, breaking 
and blessing bread before twelve tables of twelve noblemen each, 
Yet this imitation of Christ was often an unconscious, 
blasphemous parody: since a meal was a religious ceremony a 
servant who dropped a plate could be decapitated, and the 
spectators blinded, if they should admit having seen such a 
sacrilege. The poverty of Christ was lost in the magnificence 

of the imperial palaces: twenty thousand servants were hardly 
too many for the basileus, and these were dressed in clothes 
so sacred that they could not be worn on the street. The 
palace itself resembled a gigantic golden jewel, beset with 
rare stones, marbles and pearls and decorated with silks and 
damasks and the finest works of art, including golden trees 
operated by clockwork. The emperor’s mere glance made things 
sacred, and what he gazed upon could not be shown to the 
outside world. Yet, this exalted position might be open to 
anyone, and many emperors had come from the lowest ranks: 
Leo I was a butcher, Justin a swineherd, his nephew Justinian 
a ragged farmhand, Phocas a centurion, Leo II an odd-job man, 
Michael III a servant, Romanus Lecapenus a petty officer in 
the navy. The empress was usually selected by delegates of 

the royal family: the prime stipulations were that she be 
beautiful and intelligent. Consequently some strange and 

exotic creatures wore the imperial purple, among them, an 
animal-trainer, a cook, and a memorable succession of 

peasants, farm girls and courtesans. 

Since Byzantium was established as the Lord’s own city, 
the ordinary man spoke with intimate knowledge of His Master. 
The intricacies of the Trinity, the natures of Christ and the 
Mother of God were common topics. St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote 
in amazement in the fourth century: “Everywhere, in humble 
homes, in the streets, in the market place, at street corners, 
one finds people talking about the most unexpected subjects. 

If I ask for my bill the reply is a, comment about the virgin 
birth; if I ask the price of bread, I am told that the Father 

is greater than the Son; when I ask whether my bath is ready, 
I am told that the Son was created from nothing.” Such was 
the atmosphere in which the Byzantine lived. 
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The destruction of Ephesus was a mark of the failing powers of Byzantium. One of the first great centers of Christendom 
in Asia Minor (second only to Antioch), it was the ruler of 36 suffragan sees and the scene of the councils of 431 and 

449. The city was raided by Arabs in the seventh and eighth centuries and destroyed in the eleventh by the Seljuk Turks. 
Rebuilt by the Byzantines, Crusaders and Turks fought over it; Ephesus was finally destroyed in the fifteenth century. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE WEST 


In the eighth century a political change intensified 
the growing schism between Byzantium and the West 
when a Frankish ruler named Pepin incorporated 
several smaller kingdoms into one and was anointed 
by St. Boniface with the approval of Pope Zachary. 
By this act the Pope had assumed direct responsibility 
for the legitimacy of the new Frankish dynasty. This 
was the culmination of increasing alliances between 
the Holy See and the barbarian kings, and was a 
further step in the estrangement of the churches of 
Constantinople and Rome. Pepin proceeded to Italy 
with his troops, defeated the Lombards and gave 
Ravenna and part of Umbria to the Pope. Half a 
century later Pepin’s son Charlemagne was anointed 
as emperor by Pope Leo III in Rome. Charles unified 
most of Europe, but though his empire 
fell apart in the hands of 
his heirs, this ended forever 
Byzantium’s political and 
religious influence in the 
West. From then on 
Byzantium stood alone, and 
though her fortunes were 
to rise and fall many 
times, the trend was 
dlways downward. 


Arab armies added further troubles to the hard-pressed 
Byzantines. Fired by the newly revealed faith given 
Mohamet in 632, they swept across Africa to penetrate 
Spain, engulfed the Holy Land and Syria and pushed into 
Byzantium from the East. 
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THE E ALL OF BYZ ANTIU M churches of the East and the West. Meanwhile the greates 


Turks were coming closer, circling the city. Then, 

‘ ‘ Rage : : : aes 
While the Western barbarians were settling into in 1451, having seized the Balkans and Asia Minor, project 
petty kingdoms and becoming pastoral nations, the Turks were ready for the kill. yun fir 
welding their primitive vitality and the intense On the morning of April 5, 14538, a frightful ast u 
spirituality derived from Christianity into a new roaring was heard in Constantinople. Thousands the da 
and dynamic civilization, Byzantium was slowly upon thousands of Turks—200,000 in all—were the ‘mo 
declining. From the seventh century onward she ex- | moving into position along the land wall with At lc 
perienced a long period of attrition by barbarian great fanfare of shouts and war cries, accempanied 


enemies, while internally, because of intrigues in by the terrible blasts of trumpets and drums. » 
court and church, she was enfeebled by a soul-eating Most frightening of all were the Janissaries, an Asia M 
corruption. The ikonoclastic controversy of the elite corps composed of Christians captured as four lv 
eighth century destroyed many of her great works children, which, for half a century, had given the Christ 
of art, secularized the monasteries and sent Turkish army its supremacy in battle. The leader The T? 
thousands of refugees to the West; it did much to of 'this deadly host was 23-year-old Sultan ships, : 
harm the unity of the still undivided Church. Mohamet II. After the midday prayers to Mecea, Byzant 
There were small revivals: Basil II, known as the Mohamet formally announced the siege; at the higher 
Bulgar-slayer (976-1025), extended the empire same time his fleet—500 ships containing another stones, 
again into Armenia and Syria. In the eleventh 200,000 Turks—appeared in the Bosporus. gihdr 


century, close upon the disastrous religious On one side were 400,000 skilled fighting men. 
schism of 1054, the Crusaders began a forceful On the other? Eight thousand, with fifteen ships. 
penetration of Byzantium. In 1204, the knights The situation seemed hopeless. Two-thirds of poured 
of the Fourth Crusade (“A criminal filibustering the defenders were Greeks, many of them monks; back a. 
expedition,” it has been called) stormed the remainder were soldiers of fortune and wall; 
Constantinople and sacked it, despite oaths sworn pirates who had rushed to aid Christendom’s aluece 
on the Gospels not to violate Christian territory. Eastern outpost. The city’s defenses were The 
The treasures of the city, gold, jewels and holy commanded by a skilled soldier, a Genoese feat of 
relics, were destroyed or sent back to Europe. nobleman named John Giustiniani; her fifteen ila: 
The altars of Hagia Sophia were smashed; horses _ ships were larger and heavier than the Turks’ ani left thy 
and mules were stabled in the church; to amuse the she had a chain boom which stretched across the |, pitt, 
soldiers, a campfollower danced before the high altar. entrance of the Golden Horn; she also had 
Through 200 years of turmoil the empire - magnificent fortifications which in the past 
survived; it experienced a cultural renaissance and _had frustrated numerous barbarian attacks. 
there were several attempts at a re-union of the The battle commenced with a salvo from the 
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greatest gun in the world; designed by a Christian 
: turn-coat from Byzantium, it expelled a deadly 
NOt} mojectile weighing 1,500 pounds. For a week the 
gun fired point blank into the walls. After each 
l blast women and children rushed forth to repair 
nds | he damage, but the walls were crumbling and 
re the moat was filling in. : 
t | At last, early on the 18th, the Turks hurled 
nied } themselves upon the city, attacking with violent 
*  Ieries which could be heard twelve miles away in 
mM Asia Minor. Giustiniani’s men threw them back in 
§  Hiowr hours of hand-to-hand fighting. At dawn the 
he \christians went to Hagia Sophia to give thanks. 
uder The Turks now turned to a naval assault; 300 
ships, spewing fire arrows, dashed at the boom. The 
C0, I Byzantine fleet, which had the advantage of 
° | higher decks, hurled back a steady shower of 
stones, javelins, lances and darts; the enemy 
withdrew. That night the Turks rolled up an 
mormous siege tower which catapulted huge rocks, 
crushing an opening in the wall. The enemy 
1 \ooured into the gap; the defenders thrust them 
uks; back again, while women and children repaired the 
wall; the mighty tower caught fire and was 
reduced to ashes. 

The battle went on. At night, in an incredible 
feat of engineering, Mohamet rolled his ships 
! overland on logs and into the Golden Horn. This 
and left three miles of the Eastern wall open to attack; 
a bitter battle between Greeks and Turks in the 
bay was inconclusive. Day after day, the attacks 
continued, each of which the garrison repelled. 
Turkish engineers began a tunnel under the wall; 
when the sound of their digging was discovered, 
| they were a quarter of a mile into the city. Directed 
Yby a German named Johannes Grant, the 
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= 1garrison dug its own tunnel into the Turks’ and 
7s wiped out the enemy. New tunnels were crushed; 
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Greek fire burned the enemy alive; new siege 

PY towers were overthrown. On May 27th the Turks 
“aaa wavered and the Sultan considered ending the 
nasiege, only to be persuaded to a final assault. 

“4 For three days the Greeks watched the enemy 
34 regroup; the garrison mended its pitiful defenses, 
: ‘ id through the city went long processions 

rsh thanting the Kyrie eleison. The walls were blessed 
“sa with the holy ikons. On May 28th the entire 

< population—Greeks and Italians, Orthodox and 

ss Catholic, the Emperor Constantine XI and his 
~*Svldiers, the clergy, merchants and the poor— 
uthered around Hagia Sophia for the night office. 
At one o’clock in the morning, the Sultan gave 
= the order to attack. Inside the walls, Constantine 
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an map of Constantinople shows the battleground. The Turks attacked 
wall (top) and along the Bosphorus (left). Frustrated by the boom which 47 
mouth of the Golden Horn and thus protected the third wall, the 
ed his ships overland behind neutral Pera (right) and into the bay. 





rode among the defenders, giving them his _ 
blessing. Fifty thousand Turks made a concerted 
drive at the walls, while Giustiniani and the 700 
Genoese hurled oil and rocks upon them. The 
enemy recoiled, and the Janissaries drove the 
attackers again into the battle with whips. After 
two hours the enemy was decimated. A second 
force of 50,000 was thrust at the walls and was 
repelled in hand-to-hand combat. At the same 
time Turkish ships bombarded the sea walls. 

No city could have withstood the final assault. 
Bowmen, archers and musketeers methodically 
opened fire, keeping the garrison under cover. The 
Janissaries, who had not yet fought, moved in 
safety to the base of the walls and threw up 
ladders. Horrible blasts of horns, fifes, drums, 
cymbals and cries of “Allah” pierced the steady 
roar of cannons and small arms. Inside the city 
the church bells tolled slowly. The Janissaries 
threw themselves over the walls at Giustiniani. 
There was furious fighting, and the Janissaries 
appeared to weaken. Was Constantinople to be 
saved? Then a dreadful tragedy occurred. A squad 
of Janissaries poured through a gate that 
had been carelessly left unlocked. The Genoese 
panicked, but rallied and expelled the enemy. But 
it was too late. The garrison had seen Turkish 
banners within the walls and had assumed the city 
had fallen. Then another disaster occurred when 
Giustiniani was pierced by an enemy pikeman. 
The garrison fled in disorder, and the enemy raced 
forward. Constantine dismounted from his horse, 
plunged into the combat and was killed. The 
Turks reached the heart of the city. 

A Christian renegade serving with the Sultan 
wrote, “Nothing will ever equal the horror of this 
harrowing and terrible spectacle. The enraged 
Turkish soldiers gave no quarter. When they 
had massacred and there was no longer any 
resistance, they roamed through the town stealing, 
pillaging, raping, taking captive men, women, 
children, old men, young men, monks, priests. All 
the most sacred places were violated and broken 
to get out the holy treasures.” At Hagia Sophia the 
Turks paraded about in priests’ robes and stabled 
their horses and women in the sanctuary. Mohamet 
seized Constantine’s teen-age daughters for his 
harem and killed the young prince. Days later, 
when the slaughter and pillage had ceased, the 
Sultan walked through the ruined streets, looking 
at the wreckage. Tears came to his eyes. “What 
a town this was!” he exclaimed. “And we have 
allowed it to be destroyed.” 









ASIA AND THE WEST 


ESPITE the radical changes 
D that have taken place in Asia 
since World War II and their 
far-reaching effect on the West most 


Americans remain profoundly ig- 
norant of the countries and peoples 


of the Far East. Six books published ~ 


during the last few months help give 
American readers a clearer notion of 
the ideas and events out of which 
modern Asia has emerged. 

A good introduction to the civiliz- 
ation of the East is The Way and its 
Power (Grove Press, $1.75), one of 
the classics of Chinese thought, here 
translated and analyzed by Arthur 
Waley. It presents the essential prin- 
ciples of Taoism, a highly spiritual 
form of quietism which was the dom- 
ingnt religion in China in the 3rd 
century B.C. Although it was re- 
placed in the first century B.C. by 
the a-religious, pragmatic and rigid- 
ly conformist ethic of Confucius, 
Taoism continued to exist as a coun- 
terbalancing influence in Chinese so- 
ciety until the Communist revolution 
in 1949. Mr. Waley’s lucid introduc- 
tion explains the significance of the 
Taoist metaphysic in the development 
of Chinese thought and provides an 
insight into the mentality of a small 
but constant minority of Chinese in- 
dividualists. 

A more ambitious attempt to ex- 
plain China to the West is The Soul 
of China, by Amaury de Riencourt 
(Coward-McCann, $5.00). This is 
both a survey of history and an in- 
terpretation of philosophy from 2,000 
B.C. to the present. Mr. de Riencourt 


concentrates on two -hemes—the 
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formation of Chinese culture before 
the Christian era and the death 
agony of her civilization under the 
impact of the West in the last 100 
years. His style is lively and read- 
able, but in his occasional attempts 
to be dramatic he makes glib com- 
parisons between the ancient Chinese 
and later Western history. Also, some 
of his conclusions about China’s fu- 
ture under communism and the kind 
of belated response the West should 
make to it seem facile. But for any- 
one who wants a broad, general idea 
of China’s place in world history, 
this is a good book to read. 

A markedly different attitude is 
taken by Simone de Beauvoir in 
The Long March (World, $7.50). 
This belligerently credulous account 
of life in Red China today reports 
on changes in industry, agriculture 
and culture and constitutes an en- 
thusiastic apologia for the Chinese 
brand of totalitarianism. All the 
peasants, workers, students and writ- 
ers encountered by Miss de Beau- 
voir on her six-week tour looked 
“radiant.” Confidently marching to- 
ward a socialistic future this youth- 
ful people’s army has, she says, 
thrown off the shackles of Western 
imperialism and the dead weight of 
their own feudal past. Miss de Beau- 
voir is an incredible bore (she 
quotes incessantly and apparently 
with great relish from official party 
reports and hack novels tltat won the 
Stalin Prize), but her catalogue of 
the abuses which China underwent 
during the 20’s and 30’s make it 


evident that some large-scale reform 






* communists 





was necessary. The Kuomintay 
was incompetent and the westen 
powers were too preoccupied with 
profits to care much about the coup. 
try or the people so Mao Tse-tung\ 
had a clear vacuuy 
which they have filled with a venge 
ance. 

That we are scarcely prepared ty 
cope with modern Asia on its own 
terms is forcefully illustrated in a 
important new study, Scratches on 
our Minds, by Harold R. Isaac; 
(Day, $6.75). Sponsored by the 
Center for International Studies a 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology, this is a detailed report o 
what 181 American businessmen, 
journalists, educators, missionaries, 
and government officials think 6 
China, India and their peoples. It is 
not an opinion poll of “average” 
Americans, but a searching examina- 
tion of the impressions, convictions 
and prejudices of influential and in 
some cases powerful men and womei, 
many of whom once lived in China 
or India. The origins of | their 
mental “scratches” ranged from 
growing up in a missionary family in 
one of the countries to seeing Fu 
Manchu or Sabu movies at home, 
from reading the novels of Pearl 
Buck to being stationed in Asia dur 
ing World War II. On the whole, 
reactions to China were decidedly 
more favorable than to India. This 
is an amazing study and should do 
much to help us understand the 
blurred and hazy images that even 
the well-educated have of Asia’s two 
troubled and troublesome giants. 

Alexander Campbell’s The Hear 
of India (Knopf, $5.00) is a subtly 
perceptive series of vignettes aboul 
the side of India that most Indiam 
would prefer to gloss over or ignore. 
It describes the current contradiction 
and tensions in the matter of caste, 
the corruption in the Congress Party, 
division among socialists vis-d-v 
the singlemindedness of the commt 
nists, the stalemate between Indi: 
and Pakistan over Kashmir and the 
agitation over Goa, the avarice @ 
“holy” charlatans, the excitable gil 
libility of the people and the enig 
matic character of Nehru, the “jewt 
of Asia.” As chief of the Time-Lift 
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bureau in New Delhi for two years 
Mr. Campbell travelled the length 
and breadth of the sub-continent, 
sympathizing with the enormous dif- 
ficulties plaguing contemporary In- 
dia. But he shared with other Amer- 
jeans the annoyance and frustration 
engendered by Indian heat, internal 
squabbling and continued exploita- 
tion of the poor. Indians may chafe 
under his candor and wit but they 
can scarcely accuse him of malice. 

Finally, a general appraisal of all 
the Asian countries is presented in 
Yonder One World, by Frank Moraes 
(Macmillan, $3.75). An Indian ed:- 
tor, foreign correspondent and biog- 
rapher of Nehru, Mr. Moraes is a 
supporter of the Pandit’s program of 
democratic socialism in a mixed 
economy. (He sometimes calls it 
“scientific humanism”—technology 
plus culture.) An anti-communist, he 
is nevertheless impressed with the 
industrial and agricultural advances 
made in China under Mao Tse-tung. 
He compares Japan’s recovery un- 
favorably (and perhaps unfairly) 
with Germany’s, analyzes the political 
instability in southeast Asia and com- 
ments on the United States as it ap- 
pears to an educated Asian. Some of 
these essays seem repetitious but they 
will bring the reader up to date on 
some of the hopes and fears bristling 
in Asia today. 

One truth emerges from a reading 
of all these books. If the West is to 
have a new approach to Asia it will 
have to be one no longer based ex- 
clusively on Western civilization. An- 
other larger and more difficult syn- 
thesis, that will include Asia and 
Asian culture will have to be wrought, 
and we may not be given seven cen- 
turies to work it out.—Oona BuRKE 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

Marta Montessori: Her Life and 
Work, by E. M. Standing (Hollis & 
Carter, $3.00). A study of the Italian 
educator’s controversial teaching 
method and a comparison of the Mon- 
tessori “Children’s ' Houses” with the 
kindergartens of Froebel. Mr. Standing, 
a teacher and a disciple of Dr. Mon- 
tessori, traces the development of her 
ideas over the past fifty years, and 
argues that at the heart of the Mon- 
tessori “revolution” is an unsentimental 
Tespect and even reverence for the 
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The Saints 


A CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited hy JOHN COULSON 


A MAGNIFICENT volume to be treasured in every Catholic 

home! Counts among its contributors (Evelyn 
Waugh, Jocelyn Toynbee, Lancelot Sheppard, etc.) the 
world’s famous authorities on particular saints and par- 
ticular aspects of sainthood. Over 200,000 words of text; 
16 pages full color illustrations and 160 pages black and 
white plates. An up-to-date calendar of feast days pro- 
vides a valuable cross-reference feature. 


$12.95 at all bookstores 
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Home to Poland 


CHRISTINE HOTCHKIssS, Polish- 
born American, has just re- 
turned from an extended and 
recent trip through the land of 
her birth. This is her eye- 
witness account of what she 
saw and of the people she met 
and spoke with, including 
Gomulka and Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Maps. $3.95 


My Thirty-Third 
Year 


Few men sent to Russian slave 
labor camps live to tell the tale 
—but here is one who did, 
Monsignor GERHARD A. 
FITTKAU, a former pastor in 
East Prussia. He tells how he 
managed to survive, spiritually 
and physically. $4.50 


The Edge 


of Tomorrow 


By Tuomas A. Doo Ley, M. D. 
The true story of six young 
Americans who went to the 
distant kingdom of Laos to 
bring the miracles of modern 
medicine to people who still 
believed in the curative powers 
of witch doctors. Illustrated 
with photographs. $3.75 


Thoughts 
in Solitude 


A book of meditations by 
Father THOMAS MERTON, of- 
fering convictions for “all who 
have the courage to look into 
the infinite,” this book is nearer 
in spirit to Seeds of Contem- 
plation than to.any other book 
by Father Merton. $3.00 


Now at your bookstore. 
Write for free Catholic book list. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








child, a refusal to patronize or crush 
him, and a recognition of the mysterious 
and complex “work” of the child in 
which he creates the adult he will be- 
come. Montessori saw that children 
best perform this prodigious labor in 
the prepared environments of children’s 
houses where everything from: furniture 
to teaching materials is scaled down. 
Here the child of from three to seven 
years uses a wide variety of objects to 
learn about color, arithmetic, the shapes 
and sounds of words, as well as how 
to read and write. The movement is 
from sensory to abstract knowledge. 
Through the “silence game,” the child’s 
powers of concentration grow, and in 
the “exercises of practical life,” his 
coordination is developed. 

There is no rigid curriculum in Mon- 
tessori schools, and Mr. Standing in- 
sists that the basic principles employed 
are applicable to average children, that 
they work well in classes of as many as 
thirty and that significant educational 
advantages would result from a wide- 
spread use of the method. There was 
considerable enthusiasm for it in the 
U. S. some years ago, but it was super- 
seded by Froebel’s kindergartens and 
Dewey’s ideas on education for “demo- 
cratic living.” A revival of interest 
seems now to be underway, and for 
those caught up in it Mr. Standing’s 
book is eminently useful. (It can be 
obtained from the publisher at 25 Ash- 
ley Place, London, S.W. 1,- England. 
Enclose an extra 25¢ for postage.) 

—O. B. 


From APE To ANGEL, by H. R. Hays 
(Knopf, $7.50). A headlong account of 
social anthropology, centering on the 
men and women—Morgan, Tyler, 
Frazer, Boas, Margaret Mead—who 
have brought it in about a hundred 
years from romantic speculation to a 
near-science. Mr. Hays is ordinarily a 
novelist, and his style betrays him; 
it alternates between impressionistic 
sketches of the great anthropologists 
and sober explications of their doc- 
trines, while at the same time main- 
taining an atmosphere of breathless 
suspense—will the Trobriand Islanders 
meet the challenge of modern civiliza- 
tion? will Americans overcome their 
pre-logical, tribal way of thinking? 
Though Hays hasn’t much of a dis- 
cernible viewpoint of his own (except 
that he is liberal, relativistic, vaguely 
anti-religious and infatuated with an- 
thropology) his book is quite satisfying 
as an introduction to an important 
though very much confused field.—R. G. 


CuRIsTIAN THOUGHT AND ACTION, by 
Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. (Har- 
court, Brace, $5.00). A frequently 
arresting study of Catholicism in the 
present age, drawn from lectures, con- 
ferences and articles which Dom Aelred 
gave or wrote during the last few years, 
No complacent observer of the current 
scene, he proceeds according to the 
motto that “the preacher of the Gospel 
must be ready to afflict the comfortable 
as well as comfort the afflicted.” Among 
the unsettling questions he asks on the 
state of preaching today is: “Which 
Sunday was it that [the reader] last 
received enlightenment on either of 
these themes from a Catholic pulpit— 
Who is God? What is love? Similarly, 
he comments that among the most satis. 
fying yet least stressed themes which 
Catholics should take up are those that 
concern a_ sustaining philosophy of 
life, relations between man and God, 
love of self and of others, time and 
eternity. His own reflections on these 
subjects are often disappointingly brief 
but always well worth listening to. 
—PETER WALSH 


THe Travait OF Re xicious LIseErty, 
by Roland H. Bainton (Harper Torch- 
books, $1.95). A study of religious 
persecution, mainly of Protestants by 
Catholics, and of the former’s struggle 
against the latter between the late 
15th and 17th centuries. Composed 
largely of lectures given at a Presby- 
terian seminary, the book is scholarly 
and, in the main, objective. Still, the 
shades of Edmund Campion and the 
other Jesuit martyrs might well marvel 
at the information that Queen Eliza- 
beth I was “no bigot” and that in her 
reign “the 39 articles were mildly en- 
forced.” Bainton feels that “Catholi- 
cism is capable of tolerance on far 
fewer counts than Protestantism,” and 
this unsubstantiated judgment explains 
his unhistorical acceptance of the 
Church’s supposedly unchanged atti- 
tude since the Inquisition, and deprives 
his book of the real value it might 
have had.—G. L. 


THe AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE, by Ed- 
mund Wilson (Doubleday, $6.00), is @ 
collection of essays on the social, po- 
litical and economic tremors that shook 
the twenties and early thirties. Some 
of the pieces are too topical to have 
more than minor interest now, but 
others—reports on labor unrest among 
mill, mine and auto workers, for in- 
stance—seem even more pertinent be- 
cause they represent significant phases 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ST. THERESE 


OF LISIEUX 
TRANSLATED BY MSGR. 


RONALD A. KNOX 


The first English-language edition 
of this classic autobiography which 
presents the story of Thérése of 
Lisieux exactly as she herself 
wrote it. Now at your bookstore, $4.50 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8 








Announcing 
The 
JUBILEE 
College writing contest 


Short story, essay, poetry 


Open to students and recent 
graduates of graduate and 
under-graduates schools in Catholic 
and secular colleges and universities 


RULES: Contest closes December 1, 1958. 
Maximum length for fiction and essays: 
5,000 words, All entries must be neatly 
typed (please keep a carbon—no manu- 
scripts will be returned). PRIzEs: the 
three best entries in each category will 
receive $25 each. Winning entries will 
be published in JUBILEE. 


Send all manuscripts to— . 


Contest Editor 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 








MEET CARDINAL LERCARO OF BOLOGNA 
and other leaders of 
the Liturgical Apostolate in Europe 


@ Pilgrimage to 
LOURDES — 
® Visiting 
Centers of monastic and parochial liturgy 
Historical, artistic and religious sights 


@ July 22 - September 3 


@ Under the leadership of 
Rev. Gregory Smith, O.Carm., The Scapular 
Magazine 
Armand J. Jacopin, St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn 


® Group limited to 20 persons 


PIO DECIMO PILGRIMAGE 
1586 East 36 St., Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 


ROME — BRUSSELS 


JUNE, 1958 








WAS MILITARY AGADEMY LIBRARY | 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


in the industrial power struggle that 
is still going on. In this colorful 
mosaic of American life Wilson pre- 
sents sketches of Henry Ford, John 
L. Lewis and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
studies of bread lines, flop houses, 
stock brokers and strike breakers, the 
last gasps of the old guard and the 
shrill promises of the New Dealers. 
Mr. Wilson is a man of cultivated 
tastes and obviously much that is vul- 
gar and mechanical in American life 
annoys him. But he is also highly sensi- 
tive to the exploitation, the profit- 
grabbing and recurring contradictions 
in the American economic picture, and 
his sharp criticisms and _ persistently 
independent judgments on men and 
events makes this a fascinating chronicle 
of a gaudy era.—EttTa SaAMov 


Master ECKHART AND THE RHINELAND 
Mystics, by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, 
translated by Hilda Graef (Harper 
Torchbooks, $1.35). A fine commentary 
on the historical background and spir- 
itual writings of the 16th century Do- 
minican priest and mystic, which in- 
cludes numerous illustrations and good 
sized excerpts of the Master’s beautiful, 
highly charged meditations on the love 
of God.—ANNE PERKINS 


Tue CHancinc Cuurcu, by Katherine 
Morrison McClinton (Morehouse Gor- 
ham, $7.50) is a practical book on 
specific problems facing both pastor 
and architect. Though its division into 
chapters dealing with separate parts 
of the church tends to weaken the unity 
both of its own presentation and of the 
church building conceived as a whole, 
it has many useful things to say. Any 
church-building committee confused by 
the problems posed by the baptismal 
font, lighting, the altar, the organ or 
church furnishings, can profitably con- 
sult it—W. M. 


THe City or Gop, Saint Augustine, 
Edited by Vernon J. Bourke and with 
a foreword by Etienne Gilson (Image 
Books, $1.45). An abridged edition of 
one of the great works of Christian 
thought. 


Tue Ascent oF Mount Care, Saint 
John of the Cross (Image. Books, 
$1.25). The spiritual autobiography of 
the 16th century Spanish mystic, poet 
and theologian. 


RELIGION AND THE RIsE oF WESTERN 
CutturE, Christopher Dawson (Image 
Books, 85¢). A study of the religious 
origins of European civilization. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year college 
transfer with terminal cours es in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art, Music (including harp). 4-year — 
preparatory ‘high school on adjoining campus. Social, 

cational and cultural advantages of Nation's Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.8., 

B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 

nomics, teacher tasiaine; _Dre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatie 

and musical product! with r men’s colleges. 
-acte campus a “Philadelphia, New residence hall, 

liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted 

pd the Sisters of ‘5 _immacntate Heart of Mary. .Early 
lication advised. catalog write: Re mee Box J 4, 
MACULATA COLLEGE. immaculata, 
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MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE 


for 


an education that is 


EDUCATION 


a Catholic education that is 


CATHOLIC 


Address: The Registrar 
Detroit 21, Michigan 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














Seton Hill College 


: Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. oo eg ane national accredita 

tion. Pre-professional traini law, 

setvice. El y and 

art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 

= foothilis of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 
sports. 
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THE CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1937 to foster a true understend- 

ing and a good practice of the arts among Cath- 

olics. It seeks to renew the sacred Christian spirit 

in all the arts, those that provide for the necessi- 

ties of everyday life as well as those that are 
é. i. J, y 2 7 





" Write Sor further information and a free copy of 
the Constitution of the Catholic Art Association: 


MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, DEPT. J 
53 RIDGEWOOD ROAD e BUFFALO 20, N. Y. 











STATUES 
Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. 
Reasonable prices. 
ST. BENEDICT STUDIO 
Westport, Conn. 














FRIENDSHIP HOUSE INTERRACIAL 
STUDY WEEK 
“A Week to Remember and Grow On” 
August 22 - 28 
A time of sharing ideas and inspiration, 
work and worship, recreation and renewal 
at Childerley Farm and Friendship House. 


Friendship House, 4233 So. Indiana, 


Chicago 15, Ill. 








THE THEATRE 





Broadway: mostly off 


The production of “The Brothers 
Karamazov” at the Gate Theater was 
forceful and mature. Staging was in- 
geniously contrived and the setting 
was imaginative though severe in out- 
line. Lighting, an important element 
where the theater is small, was used 
to provide a barrier between audi- 
ence and actors. The acting was good 
and the play retained a great deal of 
the life of Dostoievsky’s novel. 

Arnold Moss’s production of “Back 
to Methuselah” was far less satisfac- 
tory. His drastic cutting of Shaw’s 
favorite play resulted in a collection 
of famous lines with little or no 
dramatic sequence. Many of Shaw’s 
most prophetic lines already sounded 
out-of-date and left most audiences 
shifting uneasily in their space-suits. 
The addition of a narrator—George 
Bernard Shaw himself—to an already 
talky play didn’t help matters. 

A lot of the unevenness in the act- 
ing may come from the fact that 
several of the cast gained their acting 
experience in television. The reliance 
on camera techniques may cause an 
actor to forget to move around when 
doing a play. However effective they 
may be on television, mere grimaces 
are not very eloquent on the stage, 
and voices trained to murmur into 
microphones can hardly be expected 
to reach the back rows of a theater. 

Shaw’s idea that human beings 
need three hundred years of life to 
perfect themselves stands up pretty 
well in an age of receding maturities. 
The fecundity of his ideas and the 
brilliance of his dialogue comes as a 
perennial relief to our native forms 
of monosyllabic utterance. 

The barrier of light by which we 
were cheered, a paragraph or so 
above, was wanting in the production 
of “Asmodee,” which opened Theater 
74, with an interesting translation of 
Francois Mauriac’s turbulent explora- 
tion of the emotions beneath the sur- 
face of a quiet country house. A 
handsome setting by Motley had the 
curious effect of inviting the playgoer 
onto the scene. Great style and in- 


tensity on the part of the actors are 
needed to counterbalance the effect 
upon the audience which has over. 
leapt the proscenium. The’cast must 
keep its beholders at arm’s length to 
maintain the illusion. Entrances and 
exits were made through the audi- 
ence, the actors laughing and talking 
in crescendo as they approached the 
stage. The production on the whole 
was managed well, the cast was good. 

Father Anthony S. Wood’s Xavier 
Players presented a_ well-knit and 
moving. version of “The Song of 
Bernadette” by Walter and Jean Kerr 
this spring. The players, a unit of the 
cultural center at 30 West 16th Street 
in New York which also includes a 
symphony orchestra and ballet group, 
do three full-length plays a season 
and the drama workshop does one- 
acters. Casts are recruited (on a 
non-sectarian interracial basis). Some 
actors are developed by the work- 
shop and others come with profes- 
sional experience. Max Shaffer's 
masterful direction reveals itself not 
only in star scenes but is also felt in 
the handling of entrances and exits 
and in the movement on the whole. 

Two Polish stars who have won 
praise elsewhere were extraordinarily 
good in the leading roles. Lidia 
Prochnicka as Bernadette and Leoni- 
das Dudarew-Ossetynski as Dean Pey- 
ramale gave deeply convincing per- 
formances. Michael Steele’s excellent 
voice makes his lines memorable and 
Pat Deane in the role of Celeste gives 
promise of becoming an extremely 
interesting actress. 

St. Xaxier’s cultural center has an 
enviable reservoir of professionals 
with which to leaven its productions. 
Their program for next fall will in- 
clude concerts by a sixty-man sym- 
phony orchestra led by Vincent La 
Selva which last year introduced 
Stanley Wolff’s Lincoln Square Over- 
ture. It will also provide music from 
a score by Anton Billotti for “Joan 
of Arc,” a ballet suite with the chore- 
ography by Fred Kelly. 

—CHARLES E. CAMPBELL 
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It's stretching things a bit to call Uncle Peter an “enfant terrible,” 

but the old boy does seem to have entered his second childhood. 

He’s informed us that he’s joined a theatrical group that’s going to 
put on some plays in and around Kipper’s Landing this summer. 
Uncle Peter in summer stock was rather a challenge to our 
imagination, so we asked him what sort of roles he expected to fill. 
“Why,” he wrote back, “the real meaty ones—Hamlet, Romeo, Willie 
Loman—guys like that.” We’re a bit sceptical about the first two, 
but Uncle does have preparation for the role of an unsuccessful 
salesman. We hesitated before bringing up the question of Uncle’s 
age, and we suppose we deserve the reply we got. “Why, with the 
jancy make-up they got these days, a feller can pass for his own 
grand-son. Matter of fact, after rehearsal the other day I had a devil 
of a time getting a beer in Hawley’s tavern—wanted to see my draft 
card.” Still trying to be helpful, we inquired if Uncle was using the 
Stanislavsky method of acting, and our ears are still ringing. 
“Son,” shot back Uncle, ‘this is an American outfit, red-blooded 
hundred-percenters. Don’t you know there’s a cold war on?” The 
Kipper Players haven’t put on their first performance yet, but we'll 
be sure to let you know how it comes out. Meanwhile, we suspect that 
the old scene-stealer isn’t likely to make a roaring success of this 
new career, so we'd be grateful if you’d look over his book bargains 
listed on this page—we’ve seen tu it that the values are as high as 
ever—and send in your orders today. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


1) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
aclassic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
% and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed un as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


4) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


3%) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 


4) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
oly partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
tael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 


5) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
pers, apologists and mystics. (List price 


2) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
4 book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


8) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
tnd times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 

colony to dominion to republic. (List 
Price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 
56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co- 
lumbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 

61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre- 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


64) ELIZABETH OF DIJON, by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, a critical study of the writ- 
ings of a Carmelite mystic wno was a con- 
temporary: of St. Thérése of Lisieux. (List 
price $2.75) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France, (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A wide-ranging 
and provocative collection of articles from 
English and European journals that g.ve 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


65) LEON BLOY, THE PAUPER PROPHET, 
by Emmanuela Polimeni. A study of the 
prophetic inspiration of the 19th century’s 
peed volcanic Catholic writer. (List price, 
$2.75) 


66) PORTRAIT OF LEON BLOY, by E. T. 
Dubois, treats of the mystery of poverty 
as the central drama in Bloy’s anguished 
career. (List price, $2.00) 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, by 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical novel 
about a 15th century English hermit who 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


68) SELECTION II, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. Provocative es- 
says on theology, philosophy, psychology 
and Biblical studies by contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
and scenes of his life, plus a brief biog- 
raphy. (List price, $2.50) 


Note: this list valid for June, 1958, only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 


1 Enclosed is $_______. for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 














7 17 22 36 39 42 43 45 52 
54 i 56 57 60 61 62 63 4 
65 66 67 68 70 71 72 
Name ; _ 

Street —_ 
City and Zone State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
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